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— EDINBURGH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
CHARLOTTE SQUARE. : 


REORGANISATION AND EXTENSION. 


Dr. A. HAMILTON BRYCE has the pleasure of announcing that he has 
assumed as PARTNERS in the SCHOOL (as from the me pd the ensuing 
Session) Mr. CYRIL E. STARKEY, M.A., Oxon, recently one of the Masters in 
Brighton College, and Mr. BERNARD F. HALL, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
brid , with whose aid he will introduce into the EDINBURGH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL such features of the English Public School System as are found to be 
particularly valuable in Educational Training. 

SPECIAL CLASSES will be formed to prepare Boys for the Public Schools and 
the Universities, and for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS therein. 

There is to be a BOARDING HOUSE directly connected with the School, of 
which Mr. HALL, having had much practical experience of that Department, will 
take the oe A 

The System of DAY-BOARDING, for which ome arrangements will be 
made, is particularly recommended to the Parents of Edinburgh boys, as it will 
ensure the discipline of a Public Boarding-School, and will at the same time preserve 
the Home-feeling with all its advantages. 

The COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT will be worked with increased zeal and 
under improved arrangements; while the PREPARATORY DIVISION for 
Younger Pupils will be more fully organised and equipped. 

The New Prospectus will soon be ready, and may be had by application to 
Dr. Brycs, or to any of the Booksellers in Edinburgh. 
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J. C. POTTAGE’S New Preparations of the Kola Be are found by daily 

experience to possess the VERY HIGHEST DIETIC QUALITIES. 

or a refreshing Breakfast-Table Beverage it is superior, as a stimulant, to Tea 
and Coffee, or Cocoa, while it does not produce the derangements which sometimes 
follow the free use of these Beverages. 

Persons suffering from Dyspepsia, Bilious or Nervous Headaches, or uncertain 
action of the heart, as also invalids and delicate children, will find the KOLA 
PASTE much more suitable than Tea, Coffee, or Cocoa, while analysis shows that 
it is unequalled for its aneviies pralaeen. 

Clergymen, Students, or vellers, who require nourishment and healthy 
stimulus in a concentrated form, will find great benefit from the use of KOLA in 
the portable form of KOLA CHOCOLATE CAKE, as its remarkable sustaining 
properties under physical and mental strain have been often tested. In Jars at 1s., 
2s., and 3s. 6d. each ; by post 3d. and 6d. The KOLA CHOCOLATE for eating, 
1s. per Box ; by post 1s. 3d. 
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Mivowet’s Unrivattep Scotch SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. 
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NOTES 


Tue Central Division of Glasgow continues to disturb 
the Gladstonian organisers. It is a stronghold of Toryism, 
and the little Schnadhorsts of the West are determined 
that it shall be fought by a strong man. They first 
attempted to induce Mr. Campbell Bannerman, who has 
somehow backed out of an engagement to contest the seat 
which is at least two years old, to give up his place of safety 
to lead this forlorn hope. Having failed in that, they ap- 
plied to Mr. John Morley, whom they knew to be safe on 
the subject of Scots Home Rule; but that gentleman, 
though his present seat is by no means safe—though in- 
deed there is some talk of making him an Irish member 
in fact as well as in spirit—knew better, and declined to 
play what might have been a losing game; and as a last 
resource they have fallen back upon their own chairman. 
They now propose to run Sir Charles Tennant, while Sir 
Charles’s son will succeed him in the slender expectancy 
of ousting Mr. Thorburn. With this arrangement nobody 
need be dissatisfied. Least of all Mr. Thorburn. 


Lorp Loruian’s refusal to receive a deputation of Skye 
Land Leaguers is thoroughly well-timed. There was a dan- 
gerthat the tour of the Secretaryfor Scotland in theWestern 
Isles might raise false hopes in the minds of the crofters 
and cottars. Lord Lothian’s statement that he is visiting 
the West Coast for the purpose of personally investigating 
into the merits of certain proposals which have been made 
with a view to developing the fishing and other industries 
by providing additional harbour accommodation and im- 
proved means of communication with the South, and that 
he will have nothing to do with the land question either in 
principle or detail, must entirely obviate this risk, and was, 
indeed, the one statement that Lord Lothian could make 
with advantage. 

Lorp Spencer addressed an open-air meeting near 
Leicester on Tuesday evening. His speech is rather 
melancholy reading. He told his audience that Mr. Glad- 
stone set them an example which they should humbly try 
to imitate ; and that they ought to support him because he 
was an old man of astonishing activity. The Tories have 
found, he went on to say, that there is no halfway house 
between Home Rule and Coercion. Nothing could be a 
greater mistake than an attempt to suppress the National 
League, though Lord Spencer still thinks he was quite 
right to suppress the Land League. The reason is that 
all the respectable people in all the parishes of Ireland 
belong to the former ; a statement which may be admitted 
or not according to one’s standard of respectability. 
‘Foxy Jack’ (to use the dear old name) went on to say 
that he could not support the National League in every- 
thing, having had some experience of it ; which is strange 
seeing that Mr. Gladstone believes its energies to have 
been entirely devoted to the maintenance of law and order. 
But too much must not be expected from the sometime 
principal agent in a policy towards the Irish which would 
be brutal in a menagerie. Altogether Lord Spencer 
once more demonstrated how hopeless is the case of 
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an English gentleman who has learned to tamper with 
his conscience and his common sense. 





One of the most characteristic of all Mr. Gladstone’s 
utterances was a portion of his Weymouth speech in which 
he referred to the Septennial Act. ‘I do not entertain, 
he said, ‘ any doubt that the term of seven years is too 
long a term.’ He does not wish to see Parliaments too 
rapid, but ‘there is a just medium in things of this kind,’ 
anil it appears to him that the period of four years would 
be ‘ better adapted to the will of the country and to the 
movement of its opinion’ than the present period. He 
thinks that the term of seven years has no special sanction, 
having been adopted by a Parliament which wished to 
postpone a dissolution. All this means, of course, that Mr. 
Gladstone is ‘ out’; that he is anxious to be ‘in’ as soon 
as possible ; and that he believes he would have a chance 
of getting ‘in’ sooner if Parliament had to be dissolved 
at the end of three or four years from its election. Of 
course the argument might be carried to any extent. If 
a Quadrennial Act were passed, the Opposition would 
probably think two years a ‘ just medium, and so on. But 
you cannot sometimes help wondering, when you note 
Mr. Gladstone’s itch for power and his sanguine hopes 
expressing themselves in elaborate (and fallacious) calcula- 
tions, what, if the Unionists hold their own at the next 
General Election, will be the effect on Mr Gladstone. 





Tue reception accorded by the Australians to ‘ Honest 
John’ Dillon and his fellow-bagmen is so far the reverse 
of encouraging. They decline to be interested in their 
cause ; they refuse to believe in their facts ; they make 
game of their arguments, they question their figures, they 
object to their opinions ; they will in no wise suffer them- 
selves to be cajoled into making them these little gifts in 
money without which the patriotism of the Irish patriot 
has so much difficulty in keeping itself alive. Worse than 
all, they persist in inquiring into the question what has 
become of the Land League funds, and they have gone 
so far as to remind the would-be agents of revolution 
that the Brothers Redmond disbursed the handsome 
sum of £1400 in travelling expenses and hotel bills, 
and that the Treasurer of the League accepted their 
simple statement as a voucher for the sum. And it is 
further to be noted that ‘ Honest John’ has by no means 
risen to the occasion. Perhaps it is that his nerve has 
been destroyed by the unspeakable brutalities to which 
(it is matter of history) he has been subjected by the Irish 
Secretary ; perhaps that for once in his life his assurance 
has been found unequal to the work of brazening it out. 
At any rate it is certain that save for a little rhodomon- 
tade of the kind that sweetens life to the Irish-American 
patriot—rhodomontade, that is, about secret offices, and 
Government spies, and the perils of Irish patriotism 
generally—he has made no answer worth mentioning, but 
has been content to see the beginning of his tour as flat 
a failure as there can now be little doubt the end will be. 

Tue Duke of Argyll has replied, in a second letter to 
The Times, to the criticisms of Sir Thomas Farrer on his 
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views as to the Sugar Bounties. With all his accustomed 
vigour and more than his wonted directness the Duke 
brushes aside what he terms ‘ doctrinaire denunciations 
which do not seem to be even orthodox on the tenets 
which they pretend to enforce.’ The position of the Duke 
seems unassailable in principle. It is simply that an aboli- 
tion of the bounty system all over the world is not only 
legitimate but a most important object in the interests of 
free trade. If this object can be obtained by mutual 
agreement among different nations, so much the better. 
Then, however, as the Duke points out, the questions of 
detail come to be considered, and every proposed arrange- 
ment must be discussed on its own merits. Sir Thomas 
Farrer, however, is not yet satisfied ; and though he leaves 
the Duke severely alone, he returns, in last Thursday's 
Times, to the attack on the proposed Convention. His 
dispute is now rather with Mr. Giffen’s statistics than with 
the Duke’s principles, and Mr. Giffen has shown himself 
quite capable of taking care of himself and his figures too. 





THERE were great doings at Rome last Sunday. The 
statue of Giordano Bruno was unveiled on the spot where, 
nearly three hundred years ago, he was burned to death 
by order of the Inquisition. The idea of erecting the 
statue was started by the Roman students some tifteen 
years ago, and since the subscription list was opened 
to the general public of Europe in 1884 the necessary 
money is said to have flowed in pretty freely. At the 
ceremony of Sunday there was a large procession, with a 
proper allowance of flags and banners, and great enthusi- 
asm was displayed. The municipal authorities of Rome 
were all present, and a great public banquet was held in 
the evening. All this has naturally excited the liveliest 
indignation of the Clerical party, the members of which 
had fortunately the good sense to keep out of the way. 
Many of them had left Rome to avoid the demonstration. 
The Pope, in particular, is reported to be very much dis- 
tressed by the day's work. He is said to consider it as a 
blow aimed at the spiritual authority of the Papacy, and 
therefore far more deadly than the attack made in 1870 
on the temporal power. 





Samoa still stands where it did, and the Berlin Con- 
ference has not met yet. That there has been some hitch 
between Washington and Berlin as to the preliminaries is 
undoubted ; fortunately it appears that it is not of a serious 
nature. The Americans are naturally anxious to avoid 
even the appearance of giving any preponderating influence 
in Samoa to Germany ; and as Prince Bismarck is sick of 
the whole business, there will not be much obstinacy 
shown by the representatives of the Wilhelm Strasse. 


Tue new but thoroughly British programme of the Cape 
to Cairo has moved the jealousy of all the Continental 
Powers, particularly Portugal and Germany, who, in con- 
junction with the Boers, will do their utmost to checkmate 
us. The sooner the charter is granted to the new Com- 
pany the better. The territory to be administered is to 
include Mashonaland, Matabeleland, Nyassaland, and the 
Lakes plateau between Lakes Nyassa, Bangweolo, and 
Tanganyika. There is great mineral wealth in Mashona- 
land, which has been ceded to a British syndicate, and 
once the charter is granted, steps will be taken to estab- 
lish trading and other posts, and to maintain law and 
order over the whole territory, which it is proposed should 
be called Livingstonia. 


Tue telegram from the Agent-General at Zanzibar, 
however hazy, assures us that Stanley had visited Victoria 
Nyanza, where he had to leave sixty-six men, many of whom 
have since died ; that Emin Bey was at Unyara, fifteen 
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days’ distance from Stanley; that Nelson, who is called 
Mitchell in the telegram, had taken charge of the forty- 
four rifles ; and that Stanley had returned to Emin Bey. 
This becomes intelligible when it is remembered that at 
Mslala, at the south end of Victoria Nyanza, there were 
stored large supplies sent by the Emin Bey Relief Com- 
mittee for Stanley’s use as arranged with the intrepid 
traveller before he left Britain. Stanley has evidently 
gone to obtain these, and is actively co-operating with 
Emin Bey, so that the next news may be that Stanley and 
Emin have been able to undertake vigorous offensive 
and defensive operations. This much is certain, that 
Stanley is doing good work, although he and Emin may 
be contending against great odds. 


Tue Congress of Co-operative Societies which is held 
every Whit-Monday, met this year at Ipswich. The 
opening address was delivered by Mr. Alfred Marshall 
who, after succeeding to Mr. Toynbee’s lectureship at 
Balliol, was elected a few years ago to the Professorship 
of Political Economy at Cambridge. There was nothing 
very new in Mr. Marshall’s remarks. He very properly 
spoke in warm terms of the Co-operative movement ; but 
we observe with some regret that he did not avoid the 
rather greasy moral platitudes and the vague high sound- 
ing kind of talk which are almost inevitable at such gather- 
ings. The efforts of the co-operators to turn an honest 
penny for themselves by a system of small profits and 
quick returns require no apology or disguise in the way 
of amiable cant about men requiring to work with others 
for some high aim and so forth. The Societies are to 
be congratulated on possessing a membership of close on 
a million, and on having turned over a profit during the 
year of about £3,400,000. 


success makes strongly against revolution. 


Such steady and assured 
Note that 
little has yet been done to overcome the difficulties in the 
way of co-operative production. 





A Lonpon correspondent writes as follows: The pro- 
duction of [bsen’s queer play, 4 Doll's House, has been a 
success in that it has awakened a certain amount of in- 
terest, and even created a certain amount of excitement. 
That it has approved itself a play is not yet certain. 
There are plenty to say that it has, and there are 
plenty to say that it has not ; and as it was only put on 
for a week, the point is incapable of immediate solution. 
But, play or not, it is charged with a thesis, and that 
thesis has a morality, and that morality is antic enough 
to appeal to some with the force and directness of a 
revelation, and to offend others as a mere incitement to 
irresponsibility and cowardice and the shufHling-off of duty. 
Ibsen's position is that a woman who has lived with a man 
for a certain time and has borne him a certain number of 
children is privileged, on the discovery that he and she 
are something other than she has hitherto believed, and 
that she has been cohabiting with a man without really 
knowing either him or herself, to walk out into the world, 
and there proceed to develop her new-found individuality, 
leaving him alone to nurse the babies and so forth as best 
he can. Moralities of the kind are in the air, no doubt, 
and to discuss them can do no harm to any save the few 
who are on the look-out for an excuse for rebellion, and 
in the end will probably rebel without any excuse at all. 
But it is hard to discover their fitness for dramatic treat- 
ment, or to understand how they can serve a dramatist 
except in the way of providing him with an unfailing 
source of rather unprofessional advertisement. 


THE real issue now at stake in the Seamen’s Strike is a 


simple question of the rate of wages—thirty shillings or 
thirty-two. The strike has, however, spread rapidly round 
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the coasts, and has assumed threatening proportions: at 
Liverpool for example the Transatlantic service is already 
crippled. No doubt the men are as much entitled to use 


the organisation of their Union to give authority to their 
demands and dissuade other men from stepping into their 
room as the masters are to assist each other in maintain- 
ing an efficient service and bringing new hands to take 
the places of those on strike. But a new and altogether 


different element has been introduced into the case 


by the performance at Leith of Messrs. Cunningham 
Keir 


doctrines been preached in more of their naked ugliness 


Grahame and Hardie. Never have malignant 


by ignorant and unpatriotic demagogues. They declare 
for violence and the terrorisation of the men who ‘ work in 
white shirts.’ Those who follow their advice had better 
take care: the strong hand of the law has already seized 
upon two of them at Leith, and it is to be hoped that the 
lesson will be understood by the men if not by their self- 
constituted champions. 


Tue Chantrey Purchases this year have cost the Trustees 
£3260, of which £300 goes to Mr. Aumonier for his Sheep- 
Washing, £420 to Mr. Tuke for his A// Hands to the Pumps, 
£700 to Mr. J. M. Swan for his Prodigal Son, and the 
rest (£2200) to Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., for his Charter- 
house. To the first three purchases there can be no sort 
of objection. They may or may not be the best work of 
this year; but they are certainly good work in their way, 
they are the work of men comparatively unknown, and 
they are a kind of work which the laborious, intelligent, 
and enterprising founder of the fund would probably have 
been content to encourage. But in favour of the fourth 
there is no more to be said than that it is the production 
of a wealthy and popular Associate, and that it is one of 
At South 
Kensington there is more than one—also bought of an 


the poorest pictures in the Exhibition of 1889. 


Academician by the Academy—to keep it in countenance ; 
so that it may be argued that its acquisition for the 
Chantrey Collection is in strict accordance with tradition. 
Now a tradition which partakes so very much of the 
nature of a job—which to the outside public is scarce to be 
distinguished from a job—is a tradition that, one would 
think, has in these days of inquiry very little chance of being 
continually observed ; and it might have been supposed 
that such tradition would have less chance of flourishing in 
the fierce light that beats upon the R.A. than anywhere 
else in the Empire. But the very reverse of this is the 


case; and Mr. Herkomer, like some Academicians and 
Associates before him, is able to sell the R.A. for thrice 


the price of a Swan, five times the price of a Tuke, and 


over seven times the price of an Aumonier, a picture of 


which the best that can be said now is that it might pos- 
sibly have been worse, and which some fifty years hence 
will possess no sort of interest excepting as a monument 
of common-place ambition and imperfect execution. 
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THE KING-OF-KINGS. 


Y7HEN the Shah left Teheran, it was understood 
\ His wish was 
to enjoy once more the delights of a trip to Europe, 
and again to refresh himself with the gaieties of its 
greater cities. If that was His Majesty’s design pure 
and simple, he must have discovered by this time that 
he would have done better to travel incognito, after 
previous intimation to his brother potentates that he 
had nothing to say about politics at present, and merely 
wished to take his pleasure like a private gentleman. 
To be sure, it may be impossible for a Shah-in-Shah to 
descend to the streets, so to speak; but in that case 
Nusr-ed-din would have been a happier man if he had 
stayed at home. 

So, at any rate, we can but think when we read of his 
visit to St. Petersburg, of his visit to Berlin, and now 
of his proposed visit to London. Some sights he may 
have seen, and some joys he may have known, which are 
not to be obtained in any part of his own most ancient 
kingdom. But what they are we know: we know them 
to be but trivial and fleeting pleasures ; and what com- 
pensation could they be for some other sights to which 
he has been led as if (begging His Majesty’s pardon) by 
the ear? How could they make up for the menacing 
diplomatic interviews of which he has been the victim— 
the grim intimations to which, on the one side and on 


that he was intent on pleasure. 


the other, he had been and will yet be subjected ? 
‘Cast your eye upon this array of soldiery, my brother, 
says one great prince, ‘and ask yourself where you may 
see it again, if you happen to be so unfortunate as to 
mistake Short for Codlin.” ‘A pretty fleet this, no 
doubt ; but never, never to steam into the Persian Gulf, 
save upon extreme provocation ; which, of course, you 
will know how to avoid, being perfectly cognisant of 
This the Shah-in-Shah knows 
he is coming to hear, after another exhibition of Euro- 
pean armaments in Germany, with liberty to draw from 
it any conclusion that he may favour. It cannot be 
and why His Majesty should voluntarily 
put himself in the way of it is puzzling. 


who is the real friend.’ 


pleasure, this ; 


Possibly, however, his visit to Europe was not merely 
‘The Shah has had a very bad 
time of it lately. He has felt the touch of both the upper 
and the nether millstones ; and it is quite conceivable 


planned for amusement. 


(though we have never yet heard that he believes him- 
self a man of affairs) that he is eager to seek for himself 
some way of escape before the two close upon him and 
grind him to powder. His later and more pressing 
difficulties began with the appearance of Sir Henry Wolff 
at Teheran. Up to that time, and for years before, he 
had been left in peace by the British Government, if 
not by the Russians. The interests of Britain in Persia 
are extremely great. Not very long ago, indeed, they 
would have been described as vital by the statesmen of 
the time, and nobody would have contradicted the 
assertion. Considering the Russian practice of suffo- 
cating trade competition in those regions as fast as they 
come under Muscovite control—{it is for trade as much 
as anything else that the Russians make such enormous 
sacrifices in South-Eastern Europe and the Turkoman 
country)—it is of great importance to us commercially 
that Persia should not be bought over by the Czar, or 
commanded from St. Petersburg. But that is as nothing 
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compared with the effect of any such operation upon our 
hold of India: or so the wisest of us thought before the 
days of laisser faire. Yet for years and years Persia 
was utterly neglected by one British Government after 
another—most British Governments being Liberal, and 
the more neglectful ones Gladstonian. There was an 
awakening, however, when it was discovered that the 
study of large maps in England was no guarantee 
against the advance of Russia in Central Asia. With 
the appearance of the Russians at Penjdeh and there- 
abouts, the establishment of a sufficiently complete 
line of military posts from the Caspian to the borders of 
Herat, and with the construction of railway lines over 
the impassable deserts and indomitable mountains that 
filled Downing Street with an erroneous complacency, 
the vision of British statesmanship cleared a little. 
That keen observer, Sir Henry Wolff, was sent to 
Teheran by Lord Salisbury to look into matters there 
and report upon the condition of things. He went, he 
saw, he reported ; and he found the condition of things 
so portentous of complete Russian ascendancy that his 
telegrams and his letters have not been made public, 
and probably never will be. Of course Sir Henry 
Wolff's business now was to doall that could be done to 
remedy the prodigious neglect of other times and other 
Governments; and then it was that the Shah became 
aware of the approach of the millstones. For no sooner 
was Sir Henry Wolff's appointment made known than 
the Russian Government, which had been perfectly 
happy theretofore, were on the alert ; just as the French 
were when the same diplomatist was sent to Constanti- 
nople on a similar ‘ extraordinary” mission. Represen- 
tations on the one side were immediately followed by 
representations on the other. Did the English envoy 
whisper in the Shah’s left ear on Monday, the Russian 
Minister was busy at His Majesty's right ear on Tuesday ; 
and which of the two whispers was more emphatic 
in solicitation, in remonstrance, in warning, one may 


judge from the nature of men and things. Concession 


to one—(there was some concession to the British envoy 
about the free navigation of a river)—was not allowed 
to pass without frowning suggestions of compensation 
or punishment from the other; and altogether the 
Shah had as bad a time of it as ever King-of-Kings was 
forced to endure from the contentions of rival ambas- 
sadors. Now is it not possible that, harassed and 
alarmed, the Shah determined to come to Europe, 
partly for a holiday, partly to look about him in Russia 
and England, and to hear for himself and speak for 
himself in the presence of the great ones in either land? 
We do not know that it was so; but it was a natural 
thing to do under the circumstances, and we may be 
sure that even if he did not propose to turn the visit to 
political uses, to political uses it will be turned. 

Has been, we may say. Some days ago the Czar was re- 
ported to have said a few words to the Shah at parting ; 
than which few words nothing could be more impressive 
or more menacing. It seems that before leaving the 
Russian capital Nusr-ed-din %was treated to a very 
sharp political lecture by the Czar. Should the Shah, 
said His Russian Majesty, be tempted on lhiis visit to 
England to make more concessions to that country un- 
favourable to Russia, he, the Shah, should first bethink 
him that 100,000 Russian bayonets were ranged along 
the Persian frontier. Nor would the Czar on his part 
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answer for it that these bayonets would not be set in 
motion.’ ‘This story has not yet been contradicted,though 
it might be, and yet be true. ‘True in effect we do not 
doubt it is. There is not much glozing in the Czar’s 
methods of diplomacy. This is just what he might be 
expected to say, in French a little more polite than its 
rendering into English ; and if he means it, as is highly 
probable, he is not to be blamed for making his mean- 
ing clear. It was our own way at no very recent date ; 
and that His Persian Majesty left St. Petersburg with 
this admonition well conveyed in one form or another 
may be taken as a matter of certainty. Intention does 
not go for everything; but that Russia does intend to 
make herself mistress of Persia is no more to be doubted 
than the wish to plant her flag on the shores of the 
Potentially, indeed, she is that already. 
For years past she has been gradually closing in upon 
the country. Money goes a long way in Persia, and it 
is understood that there has been a plentiful distribu- 
tion of it amongst official persons there. It is hardly a 


Bosporus. 


figure of speech that a hundred thousand Russian 
bayonets are ranged along the Persian frontier ; and 
the history of Russia, all that is known of her endea- 
vours and aspirations, warrant the belief that she 
would not shrink from sacrificing half the hundred 
thousand to secure a commanding position on the 
Persian Gulf: an enormous advantage to her. 

But that position is not won yet, and we are not 
helpless to prevent its acquisition, should our Govern- 
ment determine that prevented it must be. Not that 
the time has come, perhaps, for direct action. Our 
Muscovite rivals (there is no need to think of them as 
enemies) seem to be in no hurry to come to conclusions 
either in Persia or anywhere else. But it will be an 
unpleasant thing for Lord Salisbury if the Shah 
convinces him that he sees no way of withstand- 
ing the Czar’s masterfulness without help, and has 
no choice but to submit to his wishes, and wait 
upon his will as matters stand. Indeed, this is what 
the harassed Persian will say, we may be sure, if the 
question is discussed at all; and the answer to it, just 
now, must be pretty much the Shah’s answer to the re- 
ported menace of the Russian Emperor. Nusr-ed-din 
is said to have listened in silence. But thought must 
be taken of these matters. It is altogether a very 
anxious time ; and how many complications we have to 
provide for, or prepare for, is sharply illustrated by the 
sudden up-cropping of a Russian-English-Persian ques- 
tion which will be none the less troublesome because it 
has been put out of sight so long. However, with a 
little wisdom, a little courage—(with a little courage 
especially )—we shall pull through. 


WHERE THE CAUCUS IS—! 
\ R. PARNELL has once more exerted his remark- 
a able memory, and has accepted the freedom of 
the city of Edinburgh. In other words, he has suc- 
ceeded—it may be with the aid of Mr. Schnadhorst—in 
forgetting the partial nature of the gift ; has asserted— 
there being none to cross-examine him as to his actual 


belief—that he thinks it real ; has ignored the action of 


the Caucus and the fact that his fitness for the privilege 
was positively denied by a goodly section of a commu- 
nity whose faith in his venerable lieutenant was once a 
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superstition ; and has decided to oblige the second capi- 
tal of the Empire to sit in judgment with him on the 
Special Commission, join with him in appealing to the 
United States and other centres of enthusiasm for more 
money, and generally stand between his innocence and 
that wind of questioning and even suspicion to whose 
It took 
time to make up his mind to communicate directly with 


blasts it has of late been exposed. him some 
his Scots admirers ; and it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that even yet he is by no means reconciled with 
them, or that he has altogether forgiven them the action 
which exposed him to the practical insolence of the 
plebiscite, and imposed upon him the necessity of 
But be 


that as it may, he has preferred blundering by accept- 


making a fawr pas whichever way he went. 


ance rather than risking by refusal, and in so doing has 
lost a great deal of that reputation for character and 
individual'force and energy which he certainly possessed. 
It is argued, and fairly enough, that he must be indeed 
‘hard up for honours’ who is content to receive them 
on such terms as those on which the so-called Uncrowned 
King of Ireland must receive the handful of loose silver 
subscribed by Bailie Walcot and his fellow conspirators. 
And herefrom the deduction is easy enough: that if the 
Separatist faction can stoop thus low for encouragement 
for itself and for a bit of sham success that shall look 
real enough to gull the mass of its supporters, then is 
the Separatist faction as beggared of resources as its 
principal spokesman is (apparently) of reasons and of 
facts, and as its living leader plainly is of public con- 
sideration. 

But for ignoring everything but what he particularly 
wants to see there is none like your true Gladstonian, 
unless perhaps it be your professional Irish politician ; 
for the right, unblushing conduct of a piece of jobbery 
there is none like your professional Irish politician, un- 
and it is 
characteristic of the Uncrowned King and his subjects 


less perhaps it be your true Gladstonian ; 


in the Edinburgh Town Council that, having deter- 
mined upon the perpetration of a certain job, they are 
proceeding with their work in a manner which—if im- 
pudence were a virtue, and it were heroic in a parcel of 
municipal officers to set their mandate at defiance, and 
take on themselves to dispose of the political honour 
and the civic conscience of the city whose servants they 
are—would be commendable enough. The New Burgess 
that is to be not only accepted the gift of Bailie Walcot, 
but accepted it * with the highest appreciation of its im- 
portance and significance’: a phrase that may be read 
in more ways than one, and whose authorship under 
the circumstances the ingenuous Mr. Pecksniff would 


This done—the consent of the 





scarce have disavowed. 
proposed New Burgess thus extorted and declared—it 
remained for the rebel majority to make the best of the 
very doubtful business in which, by no fault of their 
own, they were engaged ; and, as has been said, they 
have gone about their work in a very proper spirit. It 
was suggested, we believe, that the chair should be 
taken by Mr. Parnell’s eloquent and irrepressible second 
in command, but it was felt that that great and good 
man might possibly object, if only for the sake of his 
recent exercises in arithmetic and by reason of the fact 
that, if he came and saw and conquered (as of course 
he would), his arithmetical inventions might possibly 
be checked and corrected from an unexpected quarter 
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and at a singularly disagreeable point. The next in 
fitness was the Marquess of Ripon, and it is much to 
the credit of the gentlemen who are resolved to dignify 
the city with some portion of the responsibility of the 
Cincinnati Speech that they have not hesitated to mark 
him for their own. The Marquess of Ripon, it is 
true, has nothing to do with Edinburgh; but he was 
once Governor-General of India, and his achieve- 
ments in the way of setting colour against colour and 
making hay of the Imperial tradition are still re- 
membered with admiration and with wonder, so that, 
Separatism being the order of the day, it was obviously 
a master-stroke to unshelve him for the occasion. It is 
probable that Lords Aberdeen and Elgin will lend him 
such countenance as is theirs to lend: it is hoped 
that Lord Rosebery may not be ‘indisposed’ that 
day, and that the Uncrowned King of Ireland will 
be welcomed to Edinburgh by his brother of Brent- 
ford, the Uncrowned King of Scotland; it is not 
dubitable that there will be representatives of all the 
all the Eighties 
and the Hundreds, and so forth—that obey the nod of 
Schnadhorst; it is beyond the hope of controversy that 


Separatist and ‘ Liberal ’ Associations 





the gathering will be enriched by the presence of a crowd 
of Irish Members: as Mr. T. D. Sullivan (in search of 
a rhyme), Mr. Sexton (* Patriot and Lord Mayor, as 
they say at Torquay), Mr. Biggar, Mr. Healy, Mr. Har- 
rington, Mr. T. P. O'Connor (or his staff), and Mr. 
W. O'Brien, even the unbought and undisthrousered 
So that the New Burgess 
threatened, his name be presently removed from the roll 





himself. even though, as is 
by force, as it will then be set upon the roll by force— 
will not come friendless and alone, and Bailie Walcot 
and the other students of 7'ruth who act with him will 
have plenty of their own persuasion to keep them in 
countenance. And the capital of Scotland, the city of 
David Hume and Sir Walter, of the Essay on Miracles 
and the Waverley Novels, will thenceforth be the city 
of Mr. Charles Stuart Parnell and 4d Bit of Paper 
Signed Schnadhorst. 

Curiously on all fours with Bailie Walcot’s attack 
upon the liberties of Edinburgh has come the alleged 
onslaught of the Clan-na-Gael upon the life of the late 
The an 
association of which the New Burgess that is to be 
knows (or remembers) nothing. 


Dr. Cronin in Chicago. Clan-na-Gael is 
Dr. Cronin, however, 
knew something, and said he knew it, and was missed ; 
and not long after his body was found in a. sewer. 
Who put it there has yet to be shown ; but the Trish 
patriot—as journalist, as policeman, as manipulator of 
funds, as remover and manufacturer of evidence—is 
held, rightly or wrongly, to have had something to do 
with it. One Alexander Sullivan, described by a friendly 
print as ‘one of the most influential Irishmen in America,’ 
is mentioned in close connection with the business— 
has been sent to gaol, indeed, with a number of others, 
also of the Clan-na-Gael, to stand his trial for murder ; 
but Alexander Sullivan, who was ‘an official of the 
National League,’ says that he can ‘ explain everything,’ 
and our experience of the Commission goes to show 
that when an official of the National League says that, 
no more need be said of him. 
is that a Mr. Patrick Egan (the name is not un- 
known in these parts as an authority on many 


The point to note 


forms of expediency) has just been revealed for ‘ one 
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of the executive’ of the Clan-na-Gael, and that a 
Mr. Patrick Egan has just been gazetted as United 
States Ambassador to the Republic of Chili. A _be- 
wildered section of the voting population of the United 
States has protested against the appointment under the 
impression that there is only one Patrick Egan in the 
world, and he is a dynamiter. But the Irish vote is 
always the Irish’ vote, and the Caucus is everywhere the 
Caucus ; and Bailie Walcot is no more exempt from 
their operation in Edinburgh than Mr. Blaine and 
President Harrison are exempt from it in Washington. 
All three mean well, no doubt; but all three are the 
slaves of an organised immorality, and the only differ- 
ence between Edinburgh and Washington is that be- 
tween what is and what—unless the next Municipal 
Council is composed of far other material than the pre- 
sent —is certain to be. 





COMMON SENSE FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


RIES and crazes have their day. Nothing has been 
heard for some time of the craze about teaching 
English at the Universities, which once made a pretty 
tolerable noise in the world. There were pompous 
articles in quarterlies at which the ghost of Lord 
Macaulay must certainly have squeaked and gibbered 
in dignified but remorseful periods; and there were 
hysterical and spiteful articles in evening prints. 
The pompous and the gushing factions were both 
shocked at the neglect with which the English 
Language and English Literature are treated at 
Oxford and Cambridge; and they both agreed that 
the only help for it was the institution of a new 
course of study, presided over by a new and well- 
endowed establishment of Professors—of which, natur- 
ally, the aforesaid representatives of pomp and vanity 
would form the larger part. There was a great to-do 
in schools and colleges of learning. Headmasters and 
dons, who have a nervous horror in these days of not 
being ‘in touch,’ as they would call it, with what looks 
like popular opinion, thought that something ought to 
be done. Something, we rather think, was done. A new 
Chair was founded at Oxford, from which it is believed 
that a gentleman occasionally lectures to a select 
audience, amounting in round numbers to three, on the 
beauties of the last period but two (or thereby) of 
Middle English. But the new school or tripos has 
yet to come. 

It may, perhaps, have come already at Oxford ; for 
unless one is a specialist in the University Gazette, one 
never knows what the Hebdomadal Council or what 
Congregation has brought forth. It is, indeed, a 
curious and melancholy circumstance that most of the 
nonsense talked in this ‘ English’ controversy was talked 
by Oxford men. Oxford is said to be the nurse of 
great movements, Cambridge of great men. And per- 
haps, as a necessary penalty, Oxford nurses little and silly 
movements not a few as well. The supercilious Athenian 
would disdain as a rule to look to Thebes for guidance 
in matters of taste or for a lead in questions of learn- 
ing—-to Thebes, the mother of that matchless and in- 
comparable work, the late Mr. Paley’s translation of 
#schylus. But in this case such disdain would be quite 
mournfully mistaken. Out of Boeotia came forth sound 
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common sense. Only a very few went wrong. ‘The case 
for the sane and right side has not been, indeed, more 
happily put than Mr. Gosse put it just the other day 
in the last of his Clark Lectures at Trinity. 

If English Literature, said the lecturer, is to become 
a subject for examination, only two courses are open : 
either the questions must be matter-of-fact and philo- 
logical, or they must be ‘ esthetic... In the first case, 
Mr. Calverley’s Pickwick paper would be the model. 
The victim would have to tackle such inquiries as 
* What is a red-faced Nixon ?° and ‘ Who, besides Mr. 
Pickwick, is recorded to have worn gaiters?” or to 
elucidate the expressions ‘ punch his head’ and ‘ pig's 
whisper.” In the other the candidate for honours would 
have, say, to contrast the humour of Dickens with his 
pathos, and his plots with those of Mr. W. D. Howells. 
Who knows but he might be ordered to draw up a list 
of a baker’s dozen of the greatest English poets? If 
he left out Scott, by-the-by, and left in Gray, as Mr. 
Gosse did, we should give him a 3 — at once. 

English Literature, then, as Mr. Gosse very well said, 
is not a positive subject like conchology, or Latin, or 
geometry—‘ not a subject that lies outside our unedu- 
cated experience, and has to be mastered within distinct 
limits of its own. . . . [tis the most refined and distin- 
guished expression of what surrounds us from the cradle 
to the grave, of what we see and hear and speak every 
hour of our lives.” No attempt to make it a compulsory 
branch of education can inspire the taste for it. ‘The 
state of the well-meaning young person who reads his 
hundred or so best books not because he likes them, but 
because Mr. Ruskin or Mr. Spurgeon or Mr. Gladstone 
tells him to read them, arouses in the highest degree 
the emotions of pity and fear. A man of taste who has 
undergone the possibly arduous and assuredly invalu- 
able discipline of a classical education will have his 
reward in being able to understand fifty times better 
and to enjoy fifty times’ more keenly the literature of 
England and of every other country. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE condition of affairs with respect to South Africa 

is critical ; there is therefore the strongest possible 
reason for caution and self-restraint on all sides. ‘There 
is on the whole a vast amount of agreement among all 
parties as to essentials; and at the same time differ- 
ences with regard to what are really matters of detail and 
arrangement have become dangerously acute. Unfor- 
tunately South Africa is in a condition in which a little 
misunderstanding, a hasty word, or a hasty action, may 
create confusion from which it might take the country 
half-a-century to recover. Under these circumstances it 
is to be regretted that Lord Carnarvon and Lord Kim- 
berley should have thought it necessary to deliver them 
selves of an uncompromising attack upon the Govern- 
ment for its action in not immediately acceding to Sir 
Hercules Robinson’s demands. Neither Lord Carnar- 
von nor Lord Kimberley is in the House of Commons ; 
they cannot therefore plead the necessity of humouring 
a constituency or bidding for notoriety. They have both 
of them filled the post of Colonial Secretary, and they 


are now in as good a position as any man in this 


country can ever expect to attain for showing the 
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qualities of statesmen. ‘They must surely have known 
that, whatever might be the result of their intervention, 
the effect upon South Africa could not fail to be bad. 
It was certainly within the bounds of possibility that 
the Government might hold its ground, and that 
Lord Knutsford might show good cause for the action 
he had taken. 
words spoken by the two ex-Ministers could not serve 


In such an event it was certain that the 


Sir Hercules Robinson himself, and would inevitably 
tend to stimulate discontent and disaffection at the 
Cape. Nor can it be said that such an attack was 
necessary to insure the return of the High Commis- 
sioner ; as a matter of fact it does not seem at all likely 
that such will be the effect. ‘The very manner in 
which the two ex-Ministers exhibited their partisanship 
was typical of the lack of judgment they displayed. 
That one speaker should allow himself to indulge in 
violent denunciation of a serious policy, and should at 
the same time admit that until he came down to the 
House he was not aware that the question would be 
discussed, scarcely points to that grave deliberation 
which is appropriate in such a case; and it savours 
far more of haste than of discretion that the other 
speaker should reply in strong terms to a_ speech 
which he admitted he had never heard. 

We should be ill-advised if we were to follow the 
example of the noble lords ; it should be the aim of all 
who seek at the present time to guide public opinion 
with regard to South African matters rather to look 
for common ground between the contending parties 
than to seize upon opportunities of magnifying differ- 
ences. It is remarkable how much common ground 
That the future of South Africa will be in 
the hands of the people of South Africa is as patent 


there is. 


to us at home as to those who cheered Sir Hercules 
Robinson at Cape ‘Town ; and it is also clear enough 
that the United Kingdom has spent, and will spend, 
large sums of money in protecting and _ reclaiming 
South Africa—sums for which the home country 
will obtain little direct return. It was not, perhaps, 
very wise or very generous of Sir Hercules to twit 
‘John Bull? with his open-handedness ; but it is true 
that if we look for interest upon the millions we have 
spent in South Africa we must seek it in South Africa 
itself. Nor need we blame the Cape Parliament and 
the Cape merchants for giving strong expression to a 
feeling which is not peculiar to any one section of the 
human race. There are few of us who are above the 
luxury of getting something for nothing when occasion 
offers ; it may not be quite reasonable, but it is cer- 
tainly neither remarkable nor wrong, that the Cape 
Parliament should be ready to make all they can out 
of the apathy and neglect of the Imperial Parliament. 
The Cape neither won nor kept Bechuanaland, it is 
true; but if it can get Bechuanaland for nothing, 
and persuade the British Government to undertake the 
expense of keeping it, why not accept so good a 
bargain ? 

There are reasons, of course, and very strong reasons, 
why from their point of view of trustees for the Empire 
Ministers should take another view; but it is a view 
which is capable of being calmly stated and logically 
argued. If other persons differ, and seek to enforce 
their own conclusions in a contrary sense, much time 
and trouble may have to be expended before the 
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arrangement is once more put upon an equitable 
basis; but for the British taxpayers to pay their own 
officer six thousand a year to load the dice against 
them is an absurdity, and neither logic nor common 
sense can possibly be urged in defence of such a pro- 
ceeding. 

On one other point there is very little real difference. 
Cape Colony is still beyond doubt the most important 
community in South Africa; it may continue to be so, 
though it is curious to note that its progress—as com- 
pared with purely British colonies, such as Upper 
Canada, the Australian Colonies, and New Zealand—has 
been extraordinarily slow. But there is certainly no 
disposition in this country to deny to it the premiership 
among the South African colonies, at any rate for the 
present. If any other South African colony eventually 
wins the place, it will simply be because it has de- 
served to win, and not because the Home Government 
has interfered in its behalf. Lastly, we are on common 
ground with regard to one point which very few persons 
in this country have ever disputed. The protests of 
certain Dutch partisans to the effect that the Cape is 
as a whole loyal to the Imperial connection are quite 
unnecessary. Not only do we believe the Cape to be 
loyal, but we believe that there is a powerful but un- 
obtrusive element both in that Colony and in Natal 
which has never yet received proper recognition, but 
which is absolutely devoted to the truest and best 
side of Imperial policy. It is not to be wondered 
that hitherto the blunders and vacillation of the 
Colonial Office have given encouragement to all 
that was disaffected, and to much that was evil 
A Government, like a man, must lead 
in order to be followed : even with all our blunders what 


in the Colony. 


ever is best in South Africa is on our side. Five years’ 
consistent Government, one year in which we suc- 
ceeded in proving that the desertion of a friend was not 
the highest ideal of policy at Downing Street, and the 
very idea of disaffection in South Africa would be a 
thing of the past. ‘There is no need at all for quarrel- 
ling over matters as they stand. There has been some 
disagreement over things which are not essential. Such 
differences can be arranged. ‘There have been miscon- 
ceptions over points not understood. Clearer know- 
ledge will bring accord. There have been hasty words ; 
if we are not too prone to recall them they will be 
There is no reason at all why the South 
African problem should not be settled on a rational and 


forgotten. 


permanent basis with justice to all parties concerned 
—to the Cape, to South Africa outside the Cape’ 
Colony, to the United Kingdom, and to the Empire. 
Only there must be justice, and there must be reason. 
A compromise which is neither just nor reasonable is a 
danger to be feared. It is neither just nor reason- 
able to act as if the Cape Colony and South Africs 
were the same. They are not. It is neither just nor 
reasonable to suppose that the people of the United 
Kingdom are to be excluded from all control over the 
great continent which can only reach civilisation 
through their means, and in which they are even now 
preparing for a new and mighty enterprise. And lastly, 
though we seem careless of such matters now-a-days, 
it is not just, not reasonable, not consistent with the 
honour of a great nation that an officer, however 
distinguished, should attempt to dictate to the 
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Csovernment which has uppomnted him. or should sneer 
at the country it ms his privilege to serve. On the whok 
it ws well that Sir Hercules Robinson does not return to 


his prarst 


POLITICAL ORATORY, 
|* oratory, as in golf and other kindred arts, the 


decay of the grand stvle is the theme of modern 
critics. The plaint is, Where be your Ciceros, your 
Chathams, or your Macaulays ? And since John Bright 
Is gone, the only possible reply is to point to the 
two recently published volumes of Lord Randolph 
Churchill's speeches (London: Longmans), or to the 
newspaper reports of an oration delivered under a white 
umbrella. Mr. William Clarke, meanwhile, has sought 
to set a standard by which you may judge these moderns 
(if Mr. Gladstone will permit us so to term him) by pub- 
lishing a collection of speeches by Wentworth, Crom- 
well, Chatham, Fox, and others of the old English 
masters in the art of speech (Political Orations. London : 
Walter Scott). If we judge of the moderns by this stan- 
dard, then the plaint of the decay of the grand style will 
be found to be not without foundation ; but if we look 
for the causes of the effect, these will, as might be ex- 
pected, be found in the difference between the aims of 
the modern and the classic orator rather than in any dif- 
ference of quality in the orators themselves. Chatham 
spoke to his peers whom he wanted to persuade ; Mr. 
Gladstone speaks to the mob whom he proposes to 
mislead. The specimen of Chatham in the Political 
Orations is that famous one on the Government policy 
in America of which Franklin, who heard it, said that he 
had seen in the course of his life sometimes eloquence 
without wisdom and often wisdom without eloquence, 
but here he saw both united, and both in the highest 
possible degree. 

There is one striking difference between the masters 
of the grand style and the ruck of the moderns. The 
speeches of the former are always literature, and to 
literature but few of the moderns do ever attain. Mr. 
Gladstone, for instance, is admitted even by his most 
strenuous opponents to be always interesting, even 
plausible, when engaged in the very act of speech ; but 
his warmest admirers have never asserted that his 
discourses were readable. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
spite of his two volumes, is no more literary than 
the works of Mr. Stead are literature. His speeches 
are interesting as giving some clue to the inci- 
dents of his rather mysterious career, but they 
will not be read for their own sakes any more 
than as contributions to any controversy with which 
they deal. It is different with such a speech as 
that delivered by the Chief Secretary ten days ago 
at Portsmouth. Mr. Balfour's speeches are of neces- 
sity too full of controversial details to rise to the 
grand style. They are, however, nearly always litera- 
ture. That is, they are not meant merely to sound 
in the ears of the crowd to whom they are addressed : 
they are meant to be read, they are full of thought and 
the means of breeding thought in others, and they 
are brilliantly phrased and expressed. Compared with 
Lord Randolph’s, Mr. Balfour’s speeches lack that 
spice of the high falutin’ which in Lord Randolph is 


nothing more than an affectation of a sort of Brum- 
magem Chathamism, but the absence of this quality 
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brings with it a compensating freedom from the bat hos 
which occasionally claims Lord Randolph for its own 
When Mr. Balfour deals with principles he ts (thanks, 
it mav be, to his training in Scots metaphysics) never 
of doubtful sound; and when he talks as he did at 


Portsmouth he treats even so threadbare a subject AS 


the Irish question with a freshness and a vivacity of 


method and a fulness of fact that make his words 


historical. He speaks as a maker of history, and his 


prelections are the record ais they are the outcome of 


the history which he has made. “Such heights are far 
beyond Lord Randolph’s reach. He is brilliant, he is 
biographical, he is audacious; but he ignores fact and 
does not understand principle, and the end is practical 
and artistic disaster. 

Of all those statesmen of whom examples are 
given by Mr. Clarke probably Pitt is the most 
modern. Altogether more business-like and infinitely 
less impressive than his father (who is too ornate and 
noble for this age of evening papers), his speeches are 
yet literature, and to read them is to remember that 
the great man who made them had Fox and Sheridan 
for his opposites, and sat on the same benches with the 
incomparable Burke. They still elucidate past con- 
troversies, and in them may be found the plans of 
half-forgotten battles. Pitt is found dealing with 
facts and principles; unlike Lord Randolph, he never 
stooped to the trick of the demagogue. What 
strikes you now about Lord Randolph’s speeches 
is their extraordinary quality of transiency ; they are 
the very journalism of oratory; but few apply to 
anything beyond the state of parties at the very 
moment of their delivery. The facts are incom- 
plete, and are often at war with subsequent history ; 
either the principles are vague, or they are ignored, as 
the conditions of delivery may have dictated. This is 
not true oratory any more than it is a true exposition 
of statesmanship. It may be a state of things insepar- 
able from the state of party politics, and if it be so 
then is it well to turn from these things and see if there 
be none who will still uphold the great traditions of old. 
If we find him not in the Portsmouth orator, then are 
the politics of Britain as miserably conditioned as the 
political oratory. 


BOULANGISM. 
N” for nothing did M. Laguerre interpellate the 


Cabinet as to the doings of the Senate’s High 
Court of Justice. He wished, if we may venture tu 
interpret the intentions of the honourable member, to 
remind the Parliamentary Republicans that Boulangism 
is still to the fore. Also he wished—or it was his policy 
to profess to wish—to put the Senate in the dilemma of 
either having to find something at once or confess- 
ing there was nothing to find. He has drawn an 
answer. The investigating committee of the Senate 
has, by good luck or good management, contrived to 
set itself on the more comfortable horn of the 
dilemma ‘which was blowing at its door? It has 
discovered no less a thing than thirty thousand, or 
some say sixty thousand, letters, all very compromising 
to the General. The Administration has just at the 
same time had something to say to M. Laguerre. It 
has put him and the fiery-souled M. Deroulede and a 
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few others under lock and key at Angouleme on the 


charge of obstructing the thoroughfare As regards 
tla discovery of the letters, prudence requires us to 
reserve judgment. Evidence may exist in all that heap 
of correspond nce to show that the General has really 
If so, the Par- 


liamentary Republicans may score rapidly in the ap- 


been at work corrupting the army. 
proaching match. On the other hand, conspirators do 
not usually keep sixty thousand compromising let- 
ters lying about even in hidden places. Yet again, 
it must not be forgotten that even if his correspon- 
dence does not prove that the General has corrupted 
the soldiers, it may show how and where he gets his 
money. It may, we say, because we do not think 
it likely that it will. The 
revenue are ‘wrop up in mistry’: 


sources of the General's 
many thousands of 
inquiring people would like to know where it comes 
from — but they have never yet discovered. If M. 
Camille Pelletan knows what he is talking about, even the 
General is net fully informed. Only Count Dillon has 
the key of the mystery, and he is a much overpraised 
person, and his paymasters are exceedingly silly fellows, 
if between them they have left a heap of tell-tale letters 
in existence. ‘Therefore, without putting undue con- 
fidence in the assurance of the Boulangists themselves, 
we had better wait for the report of M. Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire before deciding that the find of letters is 
not a particularly fine and large mare’s nest—fur- 
nished with mere answers to circulars, and abuse of 
the Radicals. 

As for the arrest at Angouléme, there need be no 
hesitation in defining that event. 
once more how faithfully all French Governments copy 


It simply proves 


one another in the means they use against their adver- 
saries. When Marshal MacMahon was playing the 
sufficiently foolish game commonly called the 16th May 
it is notorious that his Ministry combined a strict regard 
for legality in Paris with a most strenuous use of the 
elbow-room allowed it in the provinces. In the capital 
M. 
Francois Charmes has described how during the whole 
crisis the staff of the Débats, headed by M. John 
Lemoinne, with his articles ‘of a transcendent imper- 


the Opposition could say or write what it pleased. 


tinence, strove in vain to provoke the Government 
into prosecuting them. In the provinces a very differ- 
ent course was followed. ‘There every quirk of the law, 
every pedantic administrative rule, was freely used to put 
pressure on the electors. A very favourite device was 
to come down on the placards and public-speaking of 
the opposition as * obstruction in the thoroughfare. A 
In Paris Boulan- 


gist deputies and newspapers are allowed their head. 


similar course is being followed now. 


In the provinces they have to face the active hostility 
of prefects and policemen. MM. Deroulede, Laguerre, 
et C® are noisy persons, and that it is an annoyance to 
the Radicals to have them parading about with a 
claque and abusing the Government we can_ believe. 
Whether, however, it is wise to make martyrs of 
them is another story. At Angouléme there certainly 
seems to have been sharp practice on the part 
This 
plain that the process testifies the dignity of man 
and the great cause of liberty, you may, according 
to Prince Bismarck, give a Frenchman five dozen, and 
he will never know that he is being flog The 


of the police. may answer. If you only ex- 


ged. 
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hourgeowte and peasantry may be cowed by the energy 
if the On the 
remembered that they were not cowed during the 16th 
May ; 
of their discontent will not be removed by the impri 


Government. other hand, it must be 


that they are deeply discontented ; that the causes 


sonment of M. Laguerre or the collaring of M. Paul 
More is needed, and we do 
This, after all, is the 


cardinal fact about Boulangism. The popularity of the 


Deroulede, patriotic poet. 
not see that more is being done. 
cause is otherwise inexplicable. Le brav’ général is a 
poor creature, his followers are obscure, and, as they 
have shown at Lyons if not at Angouléme, can be 
rowdy ; but they may be useful in removing the Radi- 
cals, and therefore the Conservatives support them. And 
therefore, also, the great mass of discontented French- 
men, who simply want ‘autre chose, may not impro- 
bably put them at the head of the poll quand méme. 





KIRKCALDY AND ADAM SMITH. 


TP is curious and a little sad to see how the strange 

partiality which regulates the distribution of 
public distinctions among the living obtains no less 
in the manifestations of public esteem for the memories 
of the dead. 
his knighthood by being elected a Provost, and even 


A plain man of ordinary abilities earns 


the ‘petty edile of a country town” may reasonably 
entertain the ambition of having his lineaments pre- 
served in marble or bronze in the town-hall or the 
market-place ; but the leaders of thought, the makers 
of poems or of pictures, whose influence cannot be 
adequately recognised until they are beyond the reach 
of human applause, had best rely for the perpetuation of 
their work, the monumentum 


their memories on wre 


perennius they leave behind them. ‘The case of Adam 
Smith is one in point. No pioneer of eighteenth cen- 
tury thought and investigation has more profoundly 
influenced the industrial conceptions and ideals of an 
age in which industrial development has become the 
destiny of all civilised communities than Adam Smith. 
Yet here in Scotland, the land of his birth, the scene 
of his labours, and the place of his sepulture, no public 
memorial of him exists, and he has been dead all but a 
hundred years. 

There not until 
ago such a thing as a statue of him extant, and 


was even two or three years 
even now there is only one statuette, the fruit of 
private taste and discrimination, not of any public re- 
cognition of the greatness of the unique economist who 
has written in the English tongue. ‘There is a brisk 
trade in Edinburgh in prints and portraits of lawyers, 
good, bad, and indifferent, but a good portrait of Adam 
Smith is scarcely to be had, not because of the existence 
of a demand, but because of the absence of supply. His 
very grave in Canongate is weed-grown, uncared-for, to 
most men unknown, Nothing remains to keephismemory 
green but the oft re-published volumes of The Wealth of 
Nations, the monumentum wre perennius he left behind 
him. But from time to time there have spoken those who 


felt this state of things to be a national reproach : and 





this feeling has grown—at least among the classes. It 
seems hard to say so, but it is the fact, that the masses 
care little or nothing about the memory of such as 


Adam Smith. It is otherwise with Robert Burns, who 
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touches their higher feelings ; it may even be otherwise 
with Mr. Andrew Carnegie of New York, who appeals 
to their coarser emotions ; but they are far more con- 
cerned, and not so unnaturally, with immunity from 
rates and subscriptions 'than with the memory of a 
thinker whose work they do not realise. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and this 
time it is Kirkcaldy that has resolved to catch the 
fickle breeze of popular attention, or rather to mono- 
polise it for the advancement of her private concerns 
by as pretty a piece of sharp practice upon public 
generosity as has been seen this side of the Tweed. 
In Kirkcaldy was Adam Smith born. Kirkcaldy 
wants a Public Hall. Let, then, all the world unite 
to honour the memory of Adam Smith by presenting 
Kirkcaldy with a Public Hall. To lull suspicions, let the 
scheme be extended (on paper) so as to include a build- 
ing to contain a Free Library—‘ Triumphant Demo- 
cracy” may thereby be induced to subscribe—and let 
there be mention made of a statue of Adam Smith 
to stand somewhere in or on the building: ‘all as 
the funds raised will permit.” Such is the scheme, first 
publicly mooted by the Town-clerk of Kirkcaldy in a 
circular sent to notabilities and bodies of all sorts and 
sizes sometime ago, and adopted on Thursday at a 
public meeting in Kirkcaldy. The next step is to 
be the formation of a committee for the purpose 
of raising the necessary forty or fifty thousand pounds 
which the shrewd folk of Kirkcaldy would otherwise have 
required to find for themselves out of their own rates. 
The matter is probably beyond redemption, now that 
the scheme is launched. The Committee will have the 
whip-hand. But it is greatly to be regretted that the 
selfishness of the promoters has not been thwarted, and 
the scheme purged of its parochial character. If the 
memorial is to be a national one, which it should be, it 
ought not to be devoted to the domestic uses ofa third- 
rate burgh in the Kingdom of Fife, albeit Adam Smith’s 
birth-place. The latter fact may make Kirkcaldyan excel- 
lent site for a national memorial, but the memorial should 
be such as will be the common heritage of all Scotsmen, 
not the private convenience of the elect of Kirkcaldy. 
It is no genuine admiration of her alumnus that leads 
Kirkcaldy into the attempt to make money out of his 
memory, and those who help her in the great name of 
Adam Smith to get a Public Hall and a Library without 
paying for them will appear rather as the dupes of a 
few unscrupulous promoters than as the loyal worship- 
pers of a great Scotsman’s memory. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S BANK HOLIDAY. 
\ R.GLADSTONPF’S tour in the West of England 
4 


partakes of the nature of a prolonged bank holi- 
day. He has spoken here, there, and everywhere : at 
Bournemouth, Weymouth, Falmouth, Redruth, Truro, 
St. Austell’s, Torquay ; and at every one of these places 
he has contrived to be more and more irresponsible and 


less and less serious. Here it has pleased him to say 
that black is white, and he has stated that if Ire- 
land is really more peaceful and more prosperous 
than it was a year ago, the fault is not that of 
the Irish Secretary, who has administered the law and 
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has seen justice done on all hands and to everybody 
(even the divisional magistrates), but that of the two 
or three and twenty Irish Members whom the Irish 
Secretary has, in the brutality of his heart and with that 
wanton indifference to what Mr. Gladstone—and espe- 
cially Mr. Gladstone’s chief—thinks right, which so in- 
flames the imagination of United Ireland, believed it 
to be his duty to clap into prison. Elsewhere it has 
occurred to him to prove that white is black, and to 
demonstrate to the West-countrymen that Her Majesty's 
Opposition, as at present constituted, is simply the 
most long-suffering and the least given to obstruction 
for obstruction’s sake of any that he, the Old Par- 
liamentary Hand, has ever known. Then at one 
place he issued a certificate of character to Mr. 
Conybeare; at another he praised Lord Palmer- 
ston ; at another (or it may have been the same) he 
kissed a female child ; at a fourth (or it may have been 
the first) he spoke from under a white umbrella, and 
dilated with the volubility of eighty on the nothing- 
ness of Cocker the Arithmetician as compared with the 
beauty and advisability of quadrennial Parliaments and 
the (practical) infamy of the Special Commission, whose 
appointment he said that he and his had resisted with 
all their might, and which he quite forgot to say was 
the only tribunal short of one composed of humourists 
like himself or partisans like Mr. Biggar by which he 
and his would consent to be judged. 

At the time of writing the tour is still to finish. 
The West is not yet emptied of enthusiasm, brass 
bands, crowds, troops of virgins in white muslin and 
blue ribbands, small maidens with posies, admiring re- 
porters, ‘ oldest Liberals, diminutives of Mr. Stead, and 
all the rest of it. There are still ‘ properties’ to use, 
and for Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone there is none so old, 
so worn, so moth-eaten and ridiculous as not to seem 
respectable, even as for these there is no form of excite- 
ment—be it anti-British or only anti-Balfourian—but is 
better than no excitement at all. That is the excuse of 
the thing, if excuse it can claim to enjoy. We read 
that at a certain stage in the proceedings there arose 
a nameless person who asked questions about the late 
General Gordon ; that Mr. Gladstone went on talking 
(‘I talk, therefore I am’), but that Mrs. Gladstone 
‘flushed*; that the nameless person was presently re- 
moved by the local police; and that Mr. Gladstone 
went on talking more than ever. Or we read that ‘a 
kindly tone to Dissentient Liberals, to whom he con- 
ceded conscientious convictions, and a ringing note of 
triumph when righteousness would be quickly acknow- 
ledged . . . ran through the Old Man’s speech.’ These 
are sample bricks of the whole preposterous Tower of 
Babble. Mr. Gladstone has forgotten all he ever knew 
—has forgotten it to the point of describing himself as 
a strong and consistent seeker after truth ; he goes out 
to the West to enjoy and reveal himself ; and the West, 
as much in want of a prolonged bank holiday as him- 
self, elects to go on as if it really believed him. If the 
opinions—to call them by no worse a word—which Mr. 
Gladstone has uttered on the present occasion had been 
enounced by a responsible person, there might have 
been something to say. But they are only Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, they are here to-day and gone to-morrow ; and 
to treat of them as though they were stable realities 
would be waste of time. 
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MODERN MEN. 
THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


AN ingenious editor, a short while since, invited his 
+-% readers to draw up a list of forty names for an ideal 
Academy. ‘The result was interesting. There were to be 
found Mr. Lewis Morris, the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, and 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, but there Dr. Stubbs was not. He 
is to be congratulated thereon. But to the majority of 
educated people it may be doubted whether he is more 
than a name to be mentioned with respect as that of a very 
learned man who has written books too deep and too dry 
and too ‘improving’ for the ordinary reader. It may be 
worth while to say briefly what he has done, and why it is 
that he deserves to be placed in the first rank of modern 
Englishmen. 

Dr. Stubbs comes of a good Yorkshire stock. His 
ancestors for many generations held land under the 
Crown, and from them no doubt he inherited that power 
of continued work and that clear practical insight into 
men and things which are among his most marked char- 
acteristics. Knaresborough, where he was born, is in very 
many ways the ideal birth-place for the historian of 
medieval England. In the Royal Forest of which it is the 
centre there have lingered on many time-honoured customs 
and traditions of bygone ages which serve to throw light on 
early institutions and history. The royal tenants were proud 
of their position and not unmindful of the glories of the 
times when they were free from the jurisdiction of baron 
and bishop—a sturdy race not always very amenable to 
authority and rather too apt to presume on the King’s 
protection and take the law into their own hands, 
but well able to look 
turbulent and dangerous times. 


minded of Sir Daniel 


after themselves in the most 
We are forcibly re- 
Brackley and Lord Foxham, in 
Mr. Stevenson’s latest romance, when we read how in 
1441, there being little governance in the land, open 
war broke out between the men of the Liberty of 
tipon and the King’s tenants of Knaresborough Forest, 
and how the Ripon men brought down a detachment 
of half-outlawed bandits from Tynedale to help them, 
only to be 


repulsed with severe loss by the sturdy 


foresters. Knaresborough Castle, too, has a grand history 
of its own, and even now in its old age of ruin and decay 
we can see how strong it must have been alike from its 
position and its masonry. We read of its eleven strong 
towers and of its walls six yards thick, we can still visit 
the chamber where jit is said Richard 1.’ was confined for 
a while before he was lodged in ill-omened Pontefract, 
and the huge dungeon where many a noble prisoner of 
humbler rank wore out his days. At Knaresborough, 
too, are the cave and rock-hewn chapel of St. Robert, 
of whose miracles before and after death Matthew Paris 
has much to say; and here, according to legend, lived, 
prophesied, and died no less a person than Mother Shipton. 
The town lies in the very heart of a district rich with 
memories of the past. Boroughbridge, where Edward u. 
won his solitary victory ; Pomfret, fatal and ominous to 
noble peers; the fields of Towton and of Marston Moor ; 
the Abbeys of Fountains and Byland ; and the great city 
of York 

It is needless to trace Dr. Stubbs’s career in detail. 
From Ripon Grammar School he went to Christ Church, 


all are within easy reach of Knaresborough. 


where he was a contemporary of the present Prime 
Minister. He obtained a first-class in classics and a 
fellowship at Trinity in 1848, and two years later took a 
college living. In 1860 his first book was published, and 
was quite sufficient to show those who were capable of 
judging such work that he was a man of great research 


and unexampled accuracy. The Registrum Sacrum Angli- 
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canum is at first sight nothing more than a list of names 
and dates, but the student can appreciate the labour of 
compiling it and the critical power brought to bear upon 
it. In a word, it fully deserves the praise bestowed upon 
it by J. R. Green, that it is the only book of the kind 
absolutely without an error. In 1862 its author received 
the appointment of Lambeth Librarian, perhaps the most 
congenial post that could have been found for a student of 
He had edited two volumes of the 
Rolls Series but was little known outside a small circle of 


medizval history. 


students when in 1806 he was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Goldwin Smith in the Regius Professorship of Modern 
History at Oxford. Surprise was expressed at the selec- 
tion, but time has more than justified the choice. Free- 
dom from other work and the neighbourhood of a great 
library like the Bodleian soon enabled the new Professor 
to show what his powers were. 

It was the prefatory matter to the edition of the Chronicle 
ascribed to Benedict of Peterborough, published in 1867, 
which first made the world realise that another great 
English historian had arisen. It was not only that great 
critical acumen was shown in discussing the vexed question 
of the authorship of the Chronicle, and therewith a thor- 
ough knowledge of manuscripts and of the whole litera- 
ture of the twelfth century, but a master hand was seen 
in the pages in which were sketched the character, posi- 
tion, policy, and work of the great statesman-king, Henry 
11. These prefaces were as truly epoch-making as Dar- 
win'’s Origin of Species. Henceforth it was impossible 
for even the boldest of book-makers to attempt a history 
of mediwval England without at least pretending to 
The old style of 
historical writing which had made little attempt to distin- 


some knowledge of original authorities. 


guish between truth and fiction, which had confused fact 
and legend, and which had contented itself with the con- 
venient assumption that all persons before the Reformation 
were knaves or fools or a fine mixture of both, was 
Mr. Stubbs showed that the 


true historian must possess a pure and vigorous style, a 


happily brought to an end. 


power of depicting character, a breadth of view based on 
complete knowledge, perfect impartiality—the result of 
judgment, not of carelessness or ignorance—a sense of 
the relative importance of events, a mastery of detail, 
himself with 


and the gift of identifying the age of 


which he is writing. These volumes were followed by 


others, edited with the same care and_ containing 


equally valuable prefaces ; and in 1870 appeared a 
volume of Select Charters and other Illustrations of Eng- 
lish Constitutional History, a most excellent compilation, 
prefaced by what was’ modestly called a ‘Sketch of 
Constitutional History’ but was in reality the most 
original and important work on the Constitution which 
From 1870 to 


1877 Dr. Stubbs was occupied with his magnum opus, the 


had appeared since the days of Hallam. 


Constitutional History in its Origin and Development, of which 
it may without exaggeration be said that it is by far the 
greatest historical work which has appeared in England 
during the present century. Its title conveys but the 
faintest notion of its contents ; for it is far more than a 
history of the growth of institutions, though in this respect 
it is unrivalled. It is nothing less than a history of Eng- 
lish polity during the Middle Ages, an estimate of the 
various forces that combined to make England what she 
was during that period, interspersed with innumerable por- 
traits of great men painted by a master artist, descriptions 
of important scenes and events, estimates of the relative 
value of each statesman’s and monarch’s work, and details 
which, if not picturesque in the vulgar sense of the word, are 
none the less of the highest interest to all who care to know 
the truth concerning the life of their forefathers. In his 
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own words, Dr. Stubbs showed that ‘the roots of the present 
lie deep in the past, and nothing in the past is dead to the 
man who would learn how the present came to be what it 
is. In its conception and arrangement the whole work 
is admirable: there is nothing careless, nothing slovenly 
in the whole three volumes. But what must strike the 
reader more than anything else is the wisdom of the 
author. ‘Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers,’ com- 
plained the poet fifty years ago, but in every line that Dr. 
Stubbs has written there is abundant proof that wisdom 
and knowledge may be combined. No clearer signs of 
this can be found than in the prevailing note of charity 
which sounds throughout, and which reminds us that the 
great men of history are to be acquitted or condemned 
by a more competent tribunal than distant and _ ill- 
informed posterity, and in the conspicuous modesty 
which is never ashamed to confess its inability to 
decide between conflicting views and which so _plea- 
santly contrasts with the dogmatism and the airs of in- 
effable superiority of too many writers of the present 
day. From the petty pedantry which attaches the 
extremest importance to the spelling of names and the 
precise use of terms Dr. Stubbs is absolutely free. That 
the Constitutional History is an easy book to read no one 
would pretend. It was not written for ladies’ schools or 
dilettante politicians but for serious historical students, and 
to them the very severity of the style will prove an 
attraction. The workmanship is at once scholarly and 
scientific, and the sobriety of thought and diction is not 
unwelcome in these days when so much otherwise valuable 
work is marred by bombast and exaggeration. 

Of his other books, notably the Seventeen Lectures, there 
is no space to speak, nor of the great work the Professor 
did for Oxford and for history during his eighteen years’ 
tenure of the Chair of Modern History, where his kindly 
sympathy and generous assistance were invaluable to 
younger students. That his episcopal duties will not 
prevent him from continuing his literary work is the hope 
of all who are able to appreciate what he has already done. 


INDIAN PETER, POSTMASTER. 


— is the time of year at which (in Edinburgh, at 

least) the postman, going his daily rounds, inquires 
of the householder whether or no he means to buy a copy 
of the new Postal Directory for the incoming year. You 
may see the letter-carrier in the streets carrying, besides 
letters, several of the large volumes that hold the register 
of citizens. We have come in these days to take the 
Directory quite as a matter of course. There are, doubtless, 
householders who refuse to buy the new Directory because 
they can see it at the club, or, at a pinch, borrow it from 
the man next door. Does such an one ever reflect that 
there was once a time when as yet Directories were not 
to be had at all? The Directory is a human contrivance 
made to serve the convenience of civilised man. What 
its value is may be guessed at by comparing the knowledge, 
say of Paris, acquired by the personally conducted Cook- 
man, and the knowledge of him who knows Le Boltin to 
its furthest ramifications. ‘The invention of the wheel is 
supposed to be a great thing, though the inventor is un- 
known. But wheels can only carry a man to a place to 
which he knows how to go; and the invention of the 
Edinburgh Directory is so far a less empty glory that a 
small amount of historical research can put the laurel on 
the proper brow to wear it. The question is settled by a 
recently issued reprint of the first Edinburgh Directory. 
Set side by side with the Post Office Directory for 1889-90 
(the century will soon be out) Williamson’s Directory for 
the City of Edinburgh, Canongate, Leith, and Suburbs, from 
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the 25th May 17783 to 25th May 1774 seems a remarkable 
production, not so much for any merits of its own as for 
the many curious suggestions of the vicissitudes of men 
and things and cities. 

Of these vicissitudes few men have seen more than the 
man who made this first Directory, Peter Williamson. He 
was an Aberdeen lad, and like Mr. David Balfour of 
Shaws (whose name is not in the Directory, though his 
learned kinsman, Mr. James Balfour, Advocate, appears as 
residing at Pilrig, near Edinburgh), he was kidnapped in 
his youth and came home again. Peter was less lucky 
than David, for he was sold to the plantations for six- 
teen pounds. He worked out his time, got free, and 
started farming, only to be captured and carried away by 
the Cherokee Indians. Escaping from these savages, 
he returned to England in 1756. He could not estab- 
lish himself long in any settled business, and the re- 
maining thirty years of his life were devoted to various 
occupations. His wanderings seem to have made him as 
zoAvpytis as Odysseus. He wrote books—one a plan for 
establishing a militia, the other an account of his kidnap- 
ping which got him into trouble with the merchants and 
magistrates of Aberdeen. In the end, however, Peter 
got a hundred pounds damages against the Aberdonians 
from the Court of Session (which was more than Aber- 
deen ever got out of the Wandering Jew) and set upa 
vintner’s shop in the Parliament House. He used to 
lecture clad as a Cherokee upon the manners and cus- 
toms of the North American Indians; and his shop— 
Indian Peter's Coffee-Room,as it was called—seems to have 
given more satisfaction to the advocates of the period than 
the present arrangements under which the College of 
Justice provides luncheon to its members. Peter gave up 
the business of a vintner to establish tlhe first Penny Post 
that carried letters in Edinburgh; and it was probably 
in connection with this occupation that he compiled his 
Directory, also a work of initiation. He was an inventive 
man. Among the other novelties that came from his 
brain were a reaping machine that made its way in use, 
and a weekly newspaper—curiously enough called The 
Scots Spy, or Critical Observer (Pereant qui ante nos nostra 
dixerunt !)—which did not make any way at all. It is 
unpleasant to have to record that this public benefactor 
was privately unfortunate in his purse and in his affec- 
tions. He is found applying to be admitted to the poor's- 
roll to be enabled to carry on an action of divorce against 
his wife. Such was the effect of having a shop in the 
Parliament House. It is more gratifying to know that 
the Government pensioned him when it took over his 
postal arrangements. He died in 1799. 

His Directory was issued in 1773. That was the year 
in which the Great Bear was visible in Edinburgh. Peter 
may very well have seen Dr. Johnson rolling through 
the Parliament Close, ‘ assailed by the evening efHuvia of 
Edinburgh, as he took his way to James’s Court, where, 
sure enough, the name ‘ Boswell, James’ appears in 
Peter’s Directory. What a change has come over James's 
Court! At this day a social philosopher establishes 
himself there in order to improve the social condition 
of the lowest classes by living in their midst. In 1773 it 
was the dwelling-place mainly of Advocates and Clerks to 
His Majesty's Signet. David Hume, the philosopher (who 
is classed by Peter among the noblemen and gentlemen), 
used to live in James’s Court, but in 1773 he is found in 
St. Andrew Square. By that time New Edinburgh had 
been built on the lines of Princes Street and George 
Street, as far as Hanover Street, the rest of it still slum- 
bering in the quarries at Craigleith. But the «quality ’ 
had scarce yet begun their exodus across the valley of 
the Nor’ Loch. There was no Mound then, nor any 
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Waverley Bridge ; and the advocates and lawyers were 
as shy of living on the north side of the Mound as they 
are now of living on the south side. They never would 
get any business, they thought, if they went to live away 
out of the city. Noblemen still lived in the Old Town. 
Peter places the Earl of Hopetoun in St. John Street, 
Canongate, which, after all these years, is still not far from 
the residence in Holyrood House where the Earl of Hope- 
toun was receiving loyal citizens the other day. 

The sign upon Indian Peter's wine-shop announced 
that its host was ‘from the other world.’ If any Edin- 
burgh man of to-day could put himself in Peter's place 
and time, the words might accurately enough describe his 
situation. If Peter were able to take a tramway ride round 
the Morningside Drive, for instance, he would wonder 
where all the country had gone to, and be appalled by the 
wilderness of stone. Suppose he went to the top of the 
Calton Crags, when his Directory appeared—as, for all we 
know, he may have done—what did he see compared with 
what the keeper of Nelson’s Monument sees? Peter 
could not see the Forth Bridge ; but he might see the 
North Bridge, which in his time was looked on with much 
the same wonder as takes people to Queensferry. But he 
would see no High School, no gaol, no railway, no gas- 
works, no Princes Street (to speak of), no gardens, no 
National Gallery, no Scott Monument, no cluster of church 
spires at the west, no College with a dome and a streak of 
gold, no Register House, and no Leith Walk: only green 
valleys and little villages, and the city set upon a single 
hill with a small suburb growing up here and there 
beyond, as at George Square and Nicolson Street to the 
south and at Shakespeare Square to the north. Were 
Peter to return a second time ‘ from the other world,’ the 
expansion of Edinburgh would probably seem to him more 
surprising than his adventures among the Cherokees. He 
would look with respect upon the Directories of to-day, 
and view the pillar-boxes in the streets with feelings 


, 


approaching to awe. 
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Mf ODERNS who admire Caldecott, du Maurier, Tenniel, 
" and Furniss are in the queer position of admiring 
what they have never seen. The reproduction of a 
drawing in a paper represents the artist's work in 
about the same degree as a magazine engraving repre- 
sents a Corot. So if the exhibition of English Humourists 
at the Galleries of the Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours does nothing else, it shows the artist’s work 


in all its freedom and delicacy before the onslaught 


of the merciless cutter and the performance of the 
printer hounded to speed by his publisher, and 
hampered by cheap ink and indifferent paper. The 
show is contained in three rooms, which may be termed 
the Rowlandson Room, the Dickens Room, and the Punch 
Of Rowlandson there are two hundred and sixty 


examples—a collection of the master’s work absolutely 


Room. 
unprecedented. There is probably no living artist who 
could excel or even equal the delicate colouring of these 
drawings. In his wildest and coarsest moods Rowland- 
son never lost touch of that sense of beauty peculiarly his 
own, as a glance at the graceful figure of Mrs. Conway amid 
the boisterous licence of Dressing for a Masquerade will show. 
It is impossible to speak in detail of the Rowlandsons. They 
are the backbone of the Exhibition, and include military 
and naval episodes, coaching, cock-fighting, racing, the life 
of the stage, and all the varied amusements with which our 
ancestors staved off the spleen at Vauxhall and Bath. The 
drawings in many cases are crowded with figures, and 
with hardly an exception one is impressed again and again 
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by that gift of spirited grouping and harmonious colour- 
ing which to Rowlandson was second nature. The artist’s 
What could be 
more delightfully humourous than the gentleman in The 


sense of fun is hardly ever absent. 


Grand Room in Wilton House expatiating on the beauties of 
the pictures to the two travellers! This is one of the fifty 
and odd original drawings of A Tour in a Post-Chaise to the 
Wreck of the Royal George 1782, which have been lent 
by their fortunate owner, Mr. Grego, on whose shoulders 
the burden of arranging the Exhibition has fallen. Row- 
landson could let himself go at times: for pure coarseness 
some of the drawings lent by Mr. William Wright of Paris, 
especially the Greenwich, could not well be surpassed. 
Among this set are the famous Visit to the Aunt and Visit to 
the Uncle, in which Rowlandson has expressed to the very 
limit his knowledge of the art of humourous expression. 
James Gillray the Vigorous, the Brutal, the Incomparable, 
who died, some say of drink and others of a dreadful 
about thirty 
They are all more or less topi- 


mental malady, is here represented by 
coloured engravings. 
eal, political, and libellous, and they all shout as it 
were of the genius of this ‘ Prince of Caricaturists,’ who 
hated as well as he drew. Here are the King Brobdingnag 
and Gulliver, and The Corsican Fox brought to Bay, and 
A Voluptuary under the Horrors of Digestion, and many 
others ruthless, brilliant, tremendous.  Gillray could 
be dainty and fanciful enough when he cared. Hang- 
ing on the wall of the engraving of 4d Bridal Night 
is a little picture called le Triomphe de [ Amour, which is 
as quaint and as delicately drawn as anything in the room. 
It represents a Cupid astride on the head of an enormous 
elephant, and blowing a trumpet in a whirl of pride and 
delight. There are only six Hogarths, but they include 
the pen-and-ink sketch for the caricature of Wilkes and a 
charcoal drawing on blue paper for The Beggar's Opera, 
lent by the Queen. 
. It is late in the day to praise Randolph Caldecott ; but 
1e things in Room IJ. that you turn to again and 
again are his pen-and-ink sketches of the story of John 
Gilpin and The House that Jack Built. 


simplicity itself: you can count with ease the touches of 


The technique is 


the pen; and yet what artist, after seeing these, would 
dare to draw John Gilpin’s horse, or the ‘linen draper 
bold,’ or the dog that worried the cat, or the mouse that 
ate the malt? Caldecott has drawn them, and they are 
done once and for all. This room is dominated by a col- 
lection of original drawings of Dickens's characters. They 
occupy the whole of two walls, and include a number 
of Mr. Charles Green’s water-colours, and Mr. Fred Bar- 
nard’s Bob Cratchet, Captain Cuitic, and the like, of 
which the world is getting a little tired. Mr. Barnard is 
quite exhaustively represented, the show including those 
favourites of ladies, My First Pantomime and My Last 
Pantomime, and the Sydney Carton which, however well it 
illustrate Dickens (and there may be two opinions about 
that), has nothing to do with humour. Neither has Mr. 
Watts’s Experientia Docet, unless a nude primeval figure 
on the seashore watching another nude primeval figure 
eating oysters is humourous. Here are George Cruik- 
shank’s water-colours for Oliver Tnist, and all the ori- 
ginal drawings by Phiz, including the study. for Mr. 
Pickwick as the Chairman of the Picknick Club, and some 
Seymours and many Fildeses. There is a whole wall of 
John Leech’s pictures in oil, with their women in crinolines 
and vilely coloured sashes and their men with simpering 
faces and muttonchop whiskers, to which are attached the 
good old crusted English jokes, as bad and as laughable 
now as the day they were written. 

Of the productions of George Cruikshank’s pencil there 
are many other examples, and also of Isaac and of Doyle, 
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and of Thackeray in his delightful weakness, and of Sala 
and the rest. The artists of the Third Room are still 
with us, saving the brilliant and impecunious Pellegrini 
and the W. G. Baxter who exploited the doings of Sloper 
for a public that took his vulgar vagaries as regularly 
as their Sunday beer. Here also are Mr. Tenniel’s original 
sketches for the Punch cartoons, and Mr. du Maurier’s 
subtleties, and Mr. Furniss’s good-humoured caricatures, 
and the frolics of Mr. Charles Keene (the incomparable 
draughtsman, the greatest artist of them all), and Mr. 
Sambourne’s suggestions of humour and engineering, with 
the offspring of all the other notable makers of the metro- 
politan comic journalism of to-day and of yesterday. 





DRESS IN JUNE. 

\ ITH the lustrous, sultry days of this month of deep 

leafage and roses, there has come a grateful change 
in ladies’ dress, alike in textures and in tints. So hot is 
it, the.tailor-made gown, dear to the British soul, is con- 
signed to the wardrobe ; while the dressmakers cannot 
overtake their work in the muslins and foulards for 
which everybody is asking. Any woollen dresses that 
are worn are of the lightest fabrics and the palest 
tints, looking, indeed, like softer varieties of the wash- 
ing gowns. Bonnets become smaller and more flowery, 
hats larger and of more ample brim—the reason in both 
eases being that it is so hot. The edict which has 
gone forth that sleeves and bodices shall be loose and 
cool has been welcomed by many (especially by thin 
people) as a blessing from the fashionable powers on high. 
Ladies conscious of possessing a ‘ fine figure’ may feel less 
satisfaction at the decree; nevertheless they obey, and 
gird their waists with sashes as fashion dictates. The 
Empire bodice and puffed sleeve are a boon to the slim, 
and especially to the angular. ‘Tall girls have things 
pretty much their own way, moving gracefully in 
draperies that look unpleasantly hot and voluminous 
on their shorter sisters. 
is still with us. 
Nationalist party may claim countless converts among 


Mauve is coming in, but green 
As far as outer raiment goes, the 
women. Alas, that so many of them have taken up a 
colour, if not a creed, that becomes them so ill! We 
have green in woollen materials, where it looks soft and 
pretty ; green in washing silks, where it looks dowdy ; 
and green in zephyrs and ginghams, where it sets one’s 
teeth on edge. Worst of all are the green moiré or 
foulard parasols, that jar with the leaves of every tree, and 
give their wearers the aspect of being sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of —dyspepsia. 

Of the season’s gowns, there have been none more 
remarkable than a dress of pale blue with a border of 
shaded red and yellow stripes—as if the maker had been 
ambitious of rendering the effect of a rainbow in costume 





—and a wonderful garment in which the union of a green 
ground with a very decided floral border woven in white 
suggested the adaptation to modern use of an ances- 
tral bed-curtain. On the other hand, one of the 
prettiest was of soft silk of the palest blue, trimmed with 
dark green velvet. The velvet was sparingly employed, 
in narrow panels on the skirt, as epaulettes on the sleeves, 
and as a broad revers which crossed the bodice diagonally ; 
it served, however, to give distinction to a dress that 
would otherwise have been insipid. The combination of 
grey and steel is everywhere, but always looks a little 
hard ; it is much less harmonious than grey and gold, 
which grows steadily in public favour. In washing dresses 
the embroidered muslins hold their own. They have only 
one fault—that they soil so quickly. But their fresh, cool 
crispness is unsurpassable, and the patterns of the em- 
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broidery are incomparably better in design than they were 
last year. 

In evening dresses tulle is covered with sparkling drops 
of jet or crystal ; young girls wear very plain gowns 
with fringes of flowers round them. For indoor wear the 
wsthetic style has charms. In the street, despite the re- 
vival of full sleeves and the decline and fall of the bustle, 
it still looks dowdy (there is a suggestion of the home dress- 
maker in its sad hues and limp folds), but in the evening, 
when greater richness of colour and material is permissible, 
it has a charming effect if worn by the right people. At 
arecent assembly, two dresses shone out against the mass 
of black lace and white lace, and ordinary satin and bro- 
cade. One was a pale pink silk made in almost purely 
classic style, save for the long train, clasped on the shoul- 
ders by diamond crescents. The other, worn by a tall, 
pale, dark-haired person, was of somewhat more modern 
make ; and, though the draperies were more ample, be- 
trayed a slight reminiscence of the Empire style. The 
material was soft Liberty silk, and the colour a deep 
orange. Other women in the room wore beautiful dresses ; 
these two were beautifully dressed. 


TO HUSBANDS ONLY. 
[EDITORIAL PREFACE. | 


FIYHE following romance has been selected with great 

care, as most likely to charm and solace the leisure 
of the cultured. In a story, of course, sty/e is the chief 
thing, and we venture to recommend the style of To 
Husbands Only as in every respect suited to modern taste. 
The Author has quite carefully avoided saying one single 
thing as a body would naturally say it, and of his epithets 
he ventures to think that the majority now accompany 
their substantives for the first time. This kind of thing, 
according to the youngest and least educated critics, is 
style. It may be difficult reading, but Heaven knows it is 
anything but easy writing! The Author humbly acknow- 
ledges that it would be the better for some American 
idioms, such as ‘back of, ‘all the time,’ ‘ factual basis,’ 
‘you bet,’ ‘along of you,’ ‘belong with,’ and so forth. But 
the Author, though in extreme destitution (and no wonder!), 
cannot persuade himself to make use of these formule. He 
is under the impression that when we get among the inci- 
dents the style may break down and become natural. But 
he will guard against this danger with his utmost vigilance. 
As far as he has gone he flatters himself that the reader's 
amazement and annoyance at the manner will entirely pre- 
vent him from paying any attention to the matler of the 
fiction. To do this is the purpose of sty/e, though the 
Author is aware that he appeals to a select rather than a 


multitudinous audience. In the dialogue, contrary to the 


most refined practice, the author reserves the right of 


making his persons talk occasionally like human beings. 


TO HUSBANDS ONLY. 
A Romance. 
l.—THE STRANGER IN THE STRAND. 
A jaded afternoon of July was panting and smouldering 


in the Strand. The sky drooped low and sable, with 


an opaque and leaden glitter. 
The desponding and fatigued firmament 


Rain menaced, but was 
cloud-bound. 
seemed to stoop languorously to the town ; the smoke, the 
dust, the heavy sick smells hung about the street like sots 
irresolute as to the choice of a tavern. There was the 
crude and nauseous breath of a perfume-factory; there 
were dilatory gusts of ambiguous dainties from inexpensive 


cook-shops ; there was a fragrance of burning sealing-wax ; 
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the nostrils were titillated by the pungent dust frayed from 
wooden pavements. All these flavours were blended in 
the lazar-house atmosphere of feverish London. 

In spite of the fagged heat, the world rushed by with 
stress and iteration. Trickling men choked the streets, 
the omnibuses lumbered forward under a load of flushed 
and redundant women. Noise no less than odour filled 
the narrow, thronged spaces. The newspaper-boys ululated 


See SRE 


their ‘scandals’ and ‘disasters,’ the requiem of a dying 
world, of a tottering empire ; street lads, unsubdued even 
by heat, whistled piercingly on their foul fingers. The 
vehicles rattled and groaned; printing-presses might almost 
be felt, throbbing like hearts of steel behind the gingerly- 
built walls of brick. The oaths and adjurations of the 
traffic broke the long murmur of the streets with lurching 
reverberations of fragmentary clamour. It was, in fact, a 
pandemonium: the sweltering, reeking, blazing, bulging 
Inferno of the Strand. 

Through that reboant strip of pent and sallow air, the 
breathing-space of myriads, men struggled and strained, 
each shouldering his neighbour, each pursuing an omnibus, 
a competence, money, love, ruin, or renown; each self- 
concentrated as a castaway on a raft, whose one desire is 
to devour his companion in misfortune. 
from the city, from the Law Courts; they hurried to the 


They hurried 


newspaper offices, limp, weary, heart-sick, foot-sore, and 
athirst, but hurrying still. 

One man alone was stationary : his attitude consolidated, 
Beneath his broken hat he kept 
an aquiline eye on the wiry impetuosity of the multitude, 


essential, intransigent. 


and now and again a striated claw shot out from the greasy 
sleeve of his gaberdine, while he offered a leaflet of paper 
to a passer-by. The student of character and emotions 
9 who envisaged this man would have noted that he did not 
aecost all; he addressed himself only to some whom he 
recognised by a mysterious freemasonry. All who accepted 
his leaflets stopped, as if constrained by some psychic 
stress, and, gazing on the printed formula, strove to fathom 


How 


know them so as to challenge them thus ? 


the mystery of this enigmatic man. how did he 
There were 
young men and old among those to whom he stretched a 
grisly talon, and whom he fixed with the scintillating 
glance of his visual organs. There were rich men and 
poor, men gaily clad, men vested in purpureal gleams, and 
men conspicuously incurious of attire, or even disdainful of 
detergents. He would let one pass, and would arrest 
another, selecting him by some process impalpable and 
infallible. 
crushed it, and threw it in the thoroughfare ; each was 
captured at once by its admonishing head-line ; each, after 


Not one who received the fluttering leaflet 


eager perusal, thrust it into his bosom, first securing it in 
the carefully-closed receptacle of a portfolio or pocket- 
book. Each looked round him warily, at the women, the 
wives, the mothers, within whose ken he might chance to 
be. And many, returning with devious gait, or frank 
insouciance, pored on the ineluctable features of the 
stranger, on his dusky raiment, and inconsequentially 
This 


others. 


pairless boots. man was, in some strange way, 


set apart from Nothing about him matched. 


One eye was blue, the other hazel. His very whiskers 
were the reverse of symmetrical, and the high-low on 
-his left accorded ill with the pump on his right foot. 
His gloves—for he wore gloves—were not pairs ; one was of 
He had 


but one brace, and that conspicuously repaired with string 
It was as if he challenged nature to 


peau de suede, the other of a canine integument. 


and sealing-wax. 
disunion, and would fain disintegrate the dualisms which 
make the conditions of unity in the sensible universe ! 

On such aman not only his called and chosen souls 


fastened the eye of inquiring disfavour. He was also sur- 
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veyed by the distrustful and unsympathetic curiosity of 
the police. To each guardian of public disorder who 
could be spared from the task of contemplating a ‘de- 
monstration, this man offered an opportunity for venting 
the disdainful catchword. ‘Move on,’ they said, and on 
he moved, to some offering his printed paper ; and all the 
constables to whom he offered it stopped, read, and stood 
immobile wrapped in ratiocination. 

Not one fathomed his inner existence, not one, in the 
disguise of poverty, and the appearance of advertisement, 
knew 

Mumpuivts, 
the Most Experienced Widower in Germany ! 

Yet the stranger was no other than the celebrated 
Gynecologist, and of all the wayfarers whom he accosted 
not one but was a Husband. 


Il.—THE MAN WITH THE SUNDAY PUTTER. 
The evening grew warmly fuliginous. Rarer passengers 
went eastward, belated toilers loitered west. Among 
them a man, still young, strode lonely, a man whose wist- 
ful glance lingered on the wares of the fishing-tackle shops, 
and did not disdain the jaundiced French fictions in the 
casements of Mr. Nutt. In his hand he swung indolently a 
singular staff, slim and black of shaft, and oddly headed 
with a flat protuberance Joaded with lead and strengthened 
with bone. On the surface might be read the letters com- 
posing the name of FrorGan. 
The 


where 


man stopped to talk with an acquaintance, just 
he of the leaflets as he talked he 
absently struck with the head of his stick at a piece of s 
orange peel. 

‘Going to St. Andrews?’ asked the friend. 


stood, and 


‘No, sighed the other, and with a groan he added, ‘ to 
the d——d continong.’ 
‘Much better come North with me and Bob.’ 


We are booked 
and smart 


‘No; she says it doesn’t suit her. 
for Schwillenbad, where the head-masters 
actors go.’ 

‘Won't Mrs. Martin change her mind ?’ 

‘Not likely : 

‘Tf she will she will, you may depend on ’t ; 
And if she won’t she won’t, and there’s an end on’t.” 
Good-bye, old man, I wish you luck.’ 

The pair parted, and the experienced Mumphius, who 
had crept up, thrust his leaflet into the hand of the Man 
with the Sunday Putter. He glanced at it, stopped, and 
read : 

To Husbands Only. 
Exeter Hall. 
The Celebrated Prof. Mumphius 
will Lecture To-night 
ON 
‘The Secret of Happiness.’ 

Att are Invited. * 

Doors open at Eight. 

* A Collection will be made in aid of Fund for the Mission to the 
Mormons. 


‘« Doors open at eight!” By George, I'll go!’ cried 


Martin; for this was the name of the Man with the 
Sunday Putter. 

Then, shouldering a wave of crowd before him, he 
swung through the doors of a post-office, and seized a 
telegraphic form. After breaking the point of the pencil 
several times he produced this despatch : 

‘To Mrs. Martin, 99 Elvira Gardens, Kensington. 
Don’t wait dinner. 
Martin, Temple.’ 


Detained on business. 


Then he went and dined at an adjacent restaurant. 


(To be continued, weather permi!ting.) 
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KIDNAPPERS. 
A LITTLE north of the town of Sligo, on the southern 


side of Ben Bulben, some hundreds of feet above 
the plain, is a small white square in the limestone. No 
mortal has ever touched it with his hand; no sheep or 
goat has ever browsed grass beside it. There is no more 
inaccessible place on the planet, and few more encircled 
by awe to the deep considering. It is the door of fairy- 
land. In the middle night it swings open, and the 
unearthly troop rush out. All night the gay rabble 
sweeps to and fro across the land, invisible to all, unless 
perhaps where, in some more than commonly ‘ gentle’ 
place— Drumceliff or Drum-a-hair—the night-capped heads 
of fairy-doctors may be thrust from their doors to see what 
mischief the ‘ gentry’ are doing. To their trained eyes 
and ears the fields are covered by red-hatted riders, and 
the air full of shrill voices—a sound like whistling, as an 
ancient Scottish seer has recorded, and wholly different 
from the talk of the angels, who ‘speak much in the 
throat, like the Irish,’ as Lilly, the astrologer, has wisely 
said. If there be a new-born baby or new-wed bride in 
the neighbourhood, the night-capped ‘ doctors’ will peer 
with more than common care, for the unearthly troop do 
not always return empty-handed. Sometimes a new-wed 
bride or a new-born baby goes with them into their moun- 
tains ; the door swings-to behind, and the new-born or 
the new-wed moves henceforth in the bloodless land of 
Fairy ; happy enough, but doomed to melt out at the last 
judgment like bright vapour, for the soul cannot live 
without sorrow. Through this door of white stone, and 
the other doors of that land where geabheadh tu an sonas 
aer pighin (‘you can buy joy for a penny’), have gone 
kings, queens, and princes, but so greatly has the power 
of Fairy dwindled, that there are none but peasants in 
these sad chronicles of mine. 

Somewhere about the beginning of this century ap- 
peared at the western corner of Market Street, Sligo, 
where the butcher’s shop now is, not a palace, as in Keats's 
Lamia, but an apothecary’s shop, ruled over by a certain 
unaccountable Dr. Opendon. Whence he came from, none 
ever knew. There also was in Sligo, in those days, a 
woman, Ormsby by name, whose husband had fallen mys- 
teriously sick. The doctors could make nothing of him. 
Nothing seemed wrong with him, yet weaker and weaker 
he grew. Away went the wife to Dr. Opendon. She 
was shown into the shop parlour. A black cat was sitting 
straight up before the fire. She had just time to 
see that the sideboard was covered with fruit, and 
to say to herself, ‘Fruit must be wholesome when 
the doctor has so much, before Dr. Opendon came in. 
He was dressed all in black, the same as the cat, and his 
wife walked behind him dressed in black likewise. She 
gave him a guinea, and got a little bottle in return. Her 
husband recovered that time. Meanwhile the black doctor 
cured many people ; but one day a rich patient died, and 
cat, wife, and doctor all vanished the night after. In a 
year the man Ormsby fell sick once more. Now he was 
a good-looking man, and his wife felt sure the ‘ gentry’ 
were coveting him. She went and called on the ‘ fairy- 
doctor’ at Cairnsfoot. As soon as he had heard her tale, 
he went behind the back door and began muttering 
muttering, muttering—making spells. Her husband got 
well this time also. But after a while he sickened again, 
the fatal third time, and away went she once more to 
Cairnsfoot, and out went the fairy-doctor behind his back 
door and begun muttering, but soon he came in and told 
her it was no use—her husband would die; and sure enough 
the man died, and ever after when she spoke of him Mrs. 
Ormsby shook her head saying she knew well where he 
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was, and it wasn’t in heaven or hell or purgatory either. 
She probably believed that a log of wood was left behind 
in his place, but so bewitched that it seemed the dead body 
of her husband. She is dead now herself, but many still 
living remember her. She was, I believe, for a time a 
servant or else a kind of pensioner of some relations of my 
own. 

Sometimes those who are carried off are allowed after 
many years—seven usually—a final glimpse of their friends. 
Many years ago a woman vanished suddenly from a Sligo 
garden where she was walking with her husband. When 
her son, who was then a baby, had grown up he received 
word in some way, not handed down, that his mother was 
glamoured by fairies and imprisoned for the time in a house 
in Glasgow and longed to see him. Glasgow in those 
days of sailing-ships seemed to the peasant mind almost 
over the verge of the known world, yet he, being a dutiful 
son, started away. For a long time he walked the streets 
of Glasgow ; at last down ina cellar he saw his mother 
working. She was happy, she said, and had the best of 
good eating, and would he not eat, and therewith laid all 
kinds of food on the table ; but he, knowing well that she 
was trying to cast on him the glamour by giving him 
fairy food, that she might keep him with her, refused and 
came home to his people in Sligo. 

Some five miles southward of Sligo is a gloomy and 
tree-bordered pond, a great gathering-place of water-fowl, 
called, because of its form, the Heart Lake. It is haunted 
by stranger things than heron, snipe, or wild duck. Out 
of this lake, as from the white square stone in Ben Bulben, 
issues an unearthly troop. Once men began to drain it ; 
suddenly one of them raised a cry that he saw his house 
in flames. ‘They turned round, and every man there saw 
his own cottage burning. They hurried home to find it 
was but Fairy glamour. To this hour on the border of the 
lake is shown a half-dug trench—the signet of their 
impiety. A little way from this lake I heard a beautiful 
and mournful history of fairy kidnapping. I heard it from 
a little old woman in a white cap, who sings to herself in 
Gaelic, and moves from one foot to the other as though 
she remembered the dancing of her youth. 

A young man going at nightfall to the house of his just- 
married bride, met in the way a jolly company, and with 
them his bride. They were fairies, and had stolen her as 
a wife for the chief of their band. To him they seemed 
only a company of merry mortals. His bride, when she 
saw her old love, bade him welcome, but was most 
fearful lest he should eat the fairy food, and so be 
glamoured out of the earth into that bloodless, dim 
nation, wherefore she set him down to play cards with 
three of the cavaleade, and he played on, realising 
nothing until he saw the chief of the band carrying his 
bride away in his arms. Immediately he started up, and 
knew that they were fairies; for slowly all that jolly 
company melted into shadow and night. He hurried to 
the house of his beloved. As he drew near came to 
him the cry of the keeners. She had died some time 
before he came. Some noteless Gaelic poet had made 
this into a forgotten ballad, some odd verses of which 
my white-capped friend remembered and sang for me. 

Sometimes one hears of stolen people acting as good 
genii to the living, as in this tale, heard also close by 
the haunted pond, of John Kirwan of Castle Hacket. 
The Kirwans are a family most rumoured of in peasant 
lore, and believed to be the descendants of a man and a 
spirit. They have ever been famous for beauty, and I 
have read that the mother of the present Lord Cloncurry 
was of their tribe. 

John Kirwan was a great horse-racing man, and once 
landed in Liverpool with a fine horse, going racing 
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That evening, as he 


somewhere in middle England. 
walked by the docks, a slip of a boy came up and asked 


where he was stabling his horse. In such and such a 


place, he answered. ‘ Don’t put him there,’ said the slip 
He took 


his horse elsewhere, and sure enough the stable was burnt 


of a boy ; ‘that stable will be burnt to-night.’ 
down. Next day the boy came and asked as reward to 
ride as his jockey in the coming race, and then was gone. 
The race-time came round. At the last moment the boy 
ran forward and mounted, saying, ‘If I strike him with 
the whip in my left hand I will lose, but if in my right 
hand bet all you are worth.’ 
noted fairy seer, who told me the tale, ‘the left arm is 


For, said Paddy Flynn, a 
good for nothing. I might go on making the sign of the 
cross with it, and all that, come Christmas, and a Banshee, 
or such like, would no more mind than if it was that broom.’ 
Well, the slip of a boy struck the horse with his right 
When the 
race was over, ‘What can I do for you now ?’ said he. 


hand, and John Kirwan cleared the field out. 


‘Nothing but this,’ said the boy : ‘ My mother has a cot- 
tage on your land—they stole me from the cradle. Be 
good to her, John Kirwan, and wherever your horses go I 
will watch that no ill follows them ; but you will never 
see me more. With that he made himself air, and 
vanished. 

Sometimes animals are carried off parently drowned 
animals more than others. In Claremorris, Galway, Paddy 
Flynn told me, lived a poor widow with one cow and ts 
calf. 


There was a man thereabouts who went to a red-haired 


The cow fell into the river, and was washed away. 
5 


woman—for such are supposed to be wise in these things 


—and she told him to take the calf down to the edge of 


the river, and hide himself and watch. He did as she 
had told him, and as evening came on the calf began to 
low, and after a while the cow came along the edge 
of the 


he had been told, he 


river and commenced suckling it. Then, as 


caught the cow’s tail. Away 
they went at a great pace, across hedges and ditches, 
till they came to a royalty (a name for the little 
circular ditches, commonly called raths or forts, with 


which Ireland is covered since Pagan times). ‘Therein he 


saw walking or sitting all the people who had died out of 


his village in his time. A woman was sitting on the edge 
with a child on her knees, and she called out to him to mind 
what the red-haired woman had told him, and he remem- 
So he stuck his knife 
That broke the spell, and 
he was able to turn her homeward. ‘ Do not forget the 


spancel, said the woman with the child on her knees; 


bered she had said Bleed the cow. 
into the cow and drew blood. 


‘take the inside one.’ There were three spancels on a 
bush ; he took one, and the cow was driven safely home to 
the widow. 

There is hardly a valley or mountain-side where folk 
cannot tell you of some one pillaged from amongst them. 
Two or three miles from the Heart Lake lives an old 
woman who was stolen away in her youth. After seven 
years she was brought home again for some reason or other, 
but she had no toes left. She had danced them off. Many 
near the white stone door in Ben Bulben have been stolen 
away. 

It is far easier to be sensible in cities than in many 
country places I could tell you off. When one walks on 
those grey roads at evening by the scented elder-bushes 
of the white cottages, watching the faint mountains 
gathering the clouds upon their heads, one all too readily 
seems to discover, beyond the thin cobweb veil of the senses, 


those creatures, the goblins, hurrying from the white square 


stone door to the north, or from the Heart Lake in the 
south. 


W. B. Years. 


THE SCOTS 
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THE TINKLERS, 


rIXHE mist lies like a plaid on plain, 

: The dyke-taps a’ are black wi’ rain, 
Wi’ soakit head the clover hings, 

On ilka puddle rise the rings. 


Sair dings the rain upon the road, 
It dings—an’ nae devallin’ o't ; 
Adoun the gutter rins a rill 

Micht halflins ca’ a country mill. 


The very roadman’s left the road ; 
The only kind o’ beas’ abroad 

Are jucks rejoicin’ i’ the flud, 

An’ pyots clatterin’ i’ the wud. 


On sic a day wha taks the gate ? 
The cadger? maybe! but he’s late ; 
The carrier? na! he doesna flit 
Unless D.P.—the deil permit ! 


On sic a day wha taks the gate ? 
The tinkler an’ his towzy mate ! 
He, foremost wi’ a nose o’ flint, 

She, sour an’ sulky, yairds ahint. 


A blanket fra her shouthers doun 
Wraps her an’ a’ her bundles rou’ ; 
A second rain rins aff the skirt ; 
She skelps alang thro’ dub an’ dirt! 


Her cheeks are red, her een are sma’, 
Her head wi’ rain-draps beadit a’ ; 
The yellow hair, like wires o' bress, 
Springs, thrivin’ in the rain, like gress. 


Her man an’ maister stalks in front, 
Silent mair than a tinkler’s wont ; 

His wife and workshop there ahint him— 
This day he caresna if he tint them. 


His hauns are in his pooches deep, 
He snooves alang like ane in sleep, 
His only movement's o’ his legs, 
He carries a’ aboon like eggs. 


Sma’ wecht !—his skeleton an’ skin, 

An’ a dour heavy thocht within ! 

His claes, sae weel wi’ weet they suit him, 
They ’re like a second skin aboot him. 


They ‘re doon the road, they ’re oot o’ sicht ; 
They ’ll reach the howff by fa’ o' nicht, 

In Poussie Nancy's cowp the horn, 

An’ tak the wanderin’ gate the morn. 


They ‘ll gie their weasans there a weet, 
Wi’ kindred bodies there they ‘ll meet, 
Wi’ drookit gangerels o’ the clan, 

The surgeons o’ the pat an’ pan. 


Already on the rain-wash’d wa’ 
A darker gloom begins to fa’ ; 
Sooms fra the sicht the soakin’ plain,— 
It’s closin’ for a nicht o’ rain ! 
Hucu Ha .ipurron. 


‘ Ae @! Y _ Y ‘ 7 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RE-ISSUE OF MODERN PAINTERS. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Odserver.] 
Gillhead, Windermere, Fune 10, 1889. 

S1R,—I have to thank you for Zhe Scots Observer of the 8th 
inst. 

I am ready to make all reasonable apologies, if Mr. R. T. H. 
Bruce will admit my explanation of Mr. Ruskin’s conduct, and 
withdraw the charge of dishonesty. 

Otherwise, as the accusation is a very serious one, and as 
Mr. Ruskin is unable to defend himself, I shall take such steps 


as the occasion requires.—I am, etc., 
W. G, COLLINGWOOD. 
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THE L.L.’S DINNER. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 


S1rR,—As your account of the Literary Ladies’ Dinner does 
not pretend to be accurate, it is needless to make any protest 
on that score. The writer’s imagination is certainly vigorous : 
the facts are so simple, the inventions of the writer’s brain 
so strange and fantastic. Twenty-two women, the majority 
of whom earn their living by their pen, meet and dine to- 
gether. My dull woman’s brain can see nothing so very 
humourous in the matter; yet it seems to have roused the 
most intense amusement all over the country. Zhe Scots 
Observer comes latest, but its laughter is the loudest and 
longest, its satire the most elaborate, with which we writing 
women have been honoured. The experience gives us a sensa- 
tion of Byronic surprise. What have we done, we women who 
spin paragraphs and stories to-day in order that we may eat 
to-morrow, that so much attention should be bestowed on us ? 
We shall become proud before long, and assign to our work an 
importance we never till now thought it possessed. For things 
are not ridiculed when they are sufficiently trivial to be ignored. 
We shall begin to think the scorn is meant to hide a touch of 
jealousy in the scorner. 

But, without pleading privilege of sex, I may make a protest 
against the spirit that animates the article. The writer would, 
I honestly believe, do his best to help any individual woman 
who wished to earn her living. If she had even a spark of the 
writing faculty in her, he would be the kinder and more sym- 
pathetic, because of his knowledge of the difficulties that would 
beset her first attempts, and because he shares the temperament 
that makes slights and discouragement doubly hard to bear. 
He would not despise her for being still unknown to the public, 
but would help her to win recognition. Why not treat the 
mass as he would the individual? Why help one and sneer at 
twenty ? 

To defend the existence of the scribbling woman is as un- 
necessary as to defend the existence of the governess, or any 
other harmless necessary creature. There are a large number 
of women who must work lest a worse fate befall them. Are 
they to be despised on that account? And if, being women 
and therefore pleasure-loving, they seek to mingle a little 
amusement with their work, is it needful for men to be so 
overcome with contemptuous laughter ?—Yours faithfully, 

CATHERINE GRANT FURLEY. 


[Miss Furley was mistaken. Our intention was not to make 
fun of writing women—a task ungrateful if not impossible— 
but to present our readers with an accurate and faithful report 
of what has, justly or not, been described as ‘the event of the 
season,’ and was certainly entertaining to more than those who 
took part in it.] 


REVIEWS. 
FO'C’S’LE YARNS. 


Fo'csle Yarns, including ‘ Betsy Lee’ and other Poems. 
London : Macmillan. 


When Betsy Lee was published in Macmillan’s Magazine 
in 1873, there were some of its readers who believed that the 
poem betokened the appearance of a new force in English 
literature. The work was so strong and sincere, and instinct 
with emotion. and rich in the essence of reality, so ori- 
ginal were the author’s subject and style, so convincing 
was his dialogue, so fresh and vivid were his descriptions, so 
fiery was the passion that tingled through his verse—it seemed 
that here was a born poet, a writer who called none other 
master, and from whom many good gifts might be confidently ex- 
pected. but when the first edition of Fo’¢esle Yarns, in which 
Betsy Lee was included, appeared some eight years ago, the book 
fell almost still-born from the press. And there was nothing 
remarkable in its fate ; for its author made no attempt to trick 
orto pander to his readers. He did not preach, nor senti- 
mentalise, nor versify popular platitudes, nor garnish luscious 
descriptions with pietistic cant ; his work wasas pure in its tone 
as it was simple, affecting, and robust. And then his meaning 
was always transparent. The readers of his Yarns could not 
enjoy the sweet satisfaction of fancying they appreciated lines 
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enigmatic to the general. Writing of the joys and sorrows of 
poor men, of fishers and rustics, he did not court popularity by 
framing rose-coloured idylls, nor by offering (what is equally 
acceptable) a repulsive chronicle of squalor and crime. He 
knew a great deal of human life, and of the sea and ships, and 
in his verse he wrote of what he knew powerfully and tenderly 
and unconventionally, and with absolute fidelity to fact. And 
for such verse the appetite of the public is not exactly insatiable. 

The ‘yarns ’are four in number—namely, Betsy Lee, Christmas 
Rose, Captain Tom and Captain Hugh, and Tommy Big-Eyes. 
They are written in the Manx dialect, and, as the author 
states in his preliminary verses, are especially addressed to 
Manxmen : 

‘To sing a song shall please my countrymen, 
To unlock the treasures of the Island heart, 
With loving feet to pace each hill and glen, 
And find the ore that is not for the mart 
Of commerce : this is all I ask 
No task, 
But joy, God wot! 

All four stories are supposed to be told by a Manx sailor to his 
messmates, and the language seems just such as the imaginary 
narrator might use. But there is not a coarse touch through- 
out. To have written—as the author of etsy Lee has 
written—lines which seem almost invariably appropriate to the 
simple, uneducated man by whom they are assumed to be 
spoken and which are at the same time instinct with poetical 
beauty, is to have achieved one of the very highest literary 
triumphs. It is a far harder thing to do-—to be true to the 
character of your illiterate yarn-spinner without allowing your 
story to drift into the sphere of the vulgar or the prosaic— 
than to carve sonnets and polish dulcet love-songs. To com- 
plain of the absence of art in etsy Lee because of the rough- 
ness and seeming negligence of the style is to make art 
synonymous with dexterous word-setting. As well might one 
complain of the lack of art in such noble narrative as Wander- 
ing Willie's Tale, or—to take an example from the very highest 
poetry—of the lack of ‘chiselling’ in the Volsung’s Saga—in, 
let us say, the crowning passage, where Sigurd tells how he 
‘fell into the wiles with which our life is encompassed, and 
lost Brynhild, and broke her heart.’ 

When Se¢sy Lee first appeared the poem contained certain 
passages in which the story-teller broke off his yarn to exchange 
speech with his messmates, and which, though never offensive, 
were worded with somewhat excessive bluntness and rough- 
ness, while they delayed the narrative to no purpose. Since 
then the writer, with unerring tact, has removed one and all of 
these excrescences ; his story is much more compact and har- 
monious now than before; there is nothing now to jar on the 
reader from the idyllic opening to the tragic close. The poem 
is not one which lends itself readily to quotation ; the following 
lines, however, serve fairly enough to illustrate the author’s 
manner : 


‘Well, mostly every ev'rin, you see, 

I was up at the milkin, with Betsy Lee. 

For when she was milkin, she was always singin ; 
I don't know what it was—maybe the ringin 

Of the milk comin tearin into the can, 

With a swish and a swelsh and a tantaran, 
A-makin what the lawver gent 

Was callin a sort of accumpliment. 

Sut the look of a cow is enough to do it, 

And her breath, and her neck, the way she'll slew it 
As if she was sayin, the patient she stood 


‘Milk away, it’s doin me good.’ 

And the sun going down and the moon comin up, 

And maybe you takin a little sup, 

And the steam of the hay, and your forehead pressin 

Agin her round side! but for all it's a blessin 

When they ‘re nice aid quiet, for there's some of them rough 
And kicky and pushy and bould enough. 
Now Betsy would sing, and I would hear, 
And away I'd be like a hound ora deer, 
Up the glen and through the sedges, 

And, bless me, the wavy I took the hedges! 
For I'd be wanting to get in time to the place 
To see the last sunlight on Betsy's face. 

And when I'd be getting a-top of the brew 
Where ould Anthony's house was full in view, 
Then I’d stop and listen till I got it right, 
And answer it back with all my might, 

And when I came down, she'd say '' I heard! 
You're for all the world like a mockin-bird.”’ ’ 
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The story is of the simplest. A Manx fisher-lad is separated 
from his sweetheart through falsehoods told to her father. In 
despair he ‘ships foreign.’ When two years have gone he 
returns to England, rescues the child of the woman whose 
slanders have wrecked his life, and goes back to his native 
island to find the girl whom he loved dead of a broken heart. 
Nothing could be more commonplace, and nothing, as the tale 
is told, could well be more thrilling and affecting. The writer’s 
strength does not lie in the invention or the conduct of a 
story. It lies in the rich experience with which his verses are 
packed ; in the deep emotion in which his lines are, so to speak, 
steeped and dyed. And what a life beats and burns in his 
characters—what a feast he has spread for the student of 
human nature! In Setsy Lee, besides the girl and her lover, 
the pair in whom the reader’s interest is centred, we have 
four striking and memorable figures—the old farmer, Anthony 
Lee, that admirable type of cloddish stubbornness and garrulous 
vanity ; the snakish oily-tongued knave, the lawyer’s clerk, 
whose machinations ruin two lives ; the kindly, simple parson ; 
and, best of all, the mother of the hero, Tom Baynes, the 
silent, grim woman, whose self-restraint breaks down so touch- 
ingly as she watches the agony of her son. 

Tommy Big-Eyes, though it has not the passionate glow, the 
tragic intensity of Betsy Lee, is of equal interest as a gallery of 
characters. There is Nelly, capricious, vain,charming,and sound- 
hearted despite her frivolity ; there is Tommy with the shyness 
of a girl and the sensitive temperament of an artist ; there is 
Cain the Methodist’s wife, the most pathetic figure the writer 
has drawn ; and there is Cain himself, the sinister hypocrite 
and sensualist, the dupe in a measure of his own hypocrisy, 
and one of the most hateful scoundrels in fiction. Again, in 
Captain Tom and Captain Hugh, the characters of the two 
old friends, who end by becoming the bitterest of rivals, are 
most skilfully contrasted; the morose jealousy of Captain 
Hugh, which passes into an absorbing passion bordering on 
frenzy, is delineated with rare dramatic judgment and power. 

As has been said, the writer is familiar with the sea and 
ships. He has too sound judgment to interlard a sailor’s talk 
(as bunglers invariably do} with a superfiuity of nautical terms. 
His use of such terms is exceedingly sparing. But whenever 
he alludes to the working of a ship or a boat, the allusion is 
accurate. And his sea-scapes are among the best in literature. 
The coming up of the squall and the wreck of the smack, in 
Captain Tom and Captain Hugh, is a masterpiece of marine 


description. It is as vivid as Clark Russell at his right best, 
and it is infinitely better style. 

The difference between these Fo’cs/e Yarns and so-called 
‘realistic’ or ‘naturalistic’ work is very obvious. The ‘ realist’ 
transcribes literally and indiscriminatingly from the world 
around him. He sets down the most commonplace words, the 
most trivial and operose details. Whereas the writer of the 
Yarns eliminates the accidental from the essential ; he selects 
that which is beautiful and suggestive from that which is jejune 
and irrelevant. Thus it happens that while every word in his 
dialogue rings true, while each situation is so much life caught 
in the act, his stories are one and all bathed in poetic beauty 
and endowed with the unity, the sustained excellence inseparable 
from every high work of art. And thus it is that such a story 
as Betsy Lee is not only more impressive but actually truer to 
nature, than a verbatim report of a genuine conversation or 
a photographic reproduction of a scene could ever be. 

The writer is as close to the outer world as he is intimate 
with the human heart. As you read Betsy Lee vou seem to hear 
the bees humming round the golden gorse, and the kine lowing 
in the water-meadows, and the brook making the apple- 
orchard vocal with its silvery prattle, and the waves mur- 
muring along the grey sands in the soft-coloured eventide. 
Whether he portrays scenes of anguish and terror and gloom, 
or scenes smiling and sunny and touched with idyllic grace, 
the pictures which this writer draws are not to be effaced 
from the memory. Betsy Lee, when she has just learned that 
she is an heiress, standing by the mast on the beach, with the 
strain in her eyes— 

‘getting tauter and tauter, 
As if with the strength of her look she'd try 
To draw a soul from the dull, dead sky’; 


the lad, her lover, drinking in the wind that blew straight from 
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the farm where she dwelt, till her spirit seemed to shiver into 
his veins like fire— 

‘And every ripple and every rock 

Seemed swep with the hem of Betsy’s frock’ ; 
Tom Baynes in his night of agony lying by the shore, forsaken 
of all save the old black collie ; Captain Tom watching his rival 
carrying on till the smack went down; the delicious meetings 
of the boy and girl lovers in Zommy Big-Eyes; these are 
not commonplace inventions : they are each a little triumph of 
intellectual creation, a possession to the reader which will not 
pass away. 

You do not read these Yarus for the sake of their style. You 
read them for the emotion with which they are charged and 
the condensed experience with which they are stored ; for their 
fidelity to nature, their humanity and passion and brave 
romance ; for the grace and chastened ardour of their love- 
scenes ; for their enthralling tragedy and their humour alter- 
nately mellow and grim. It must be added, however, that their 
style is admirably direct and vigorous, while the verse has often 
a noble rhythmical movement. In the author of Fo'cs'/e Yarns 
we have a poet of whom his country may well be proud, and 
whose gifts must sooner or later inevitably win recognition. 
That he may gain popularity soon is devoutly to be wished, 
were it only for the hope that popularity may incite him to 
enrich us with more such fiery and tender stories as the thrice- 
lovely story of Betsy Lee. 


THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. 


William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. By 
WILFRID WARD. London: Macmillan. 


A great deal has been written at different times about the 
Tractarian movement. It has been discussed from nearly every 
point of view by nearly every one who happened to be at Oxford 
forty or fifty years ago. But this book occupies a place which 
was still vacant; and the historian of that curious phase of 
religious thought will have good reason to be thankful to Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward for an admirable biography of his father. It 
would be difficult indeed to praise it too highly For one 
thing it is confined to a single volume ; and for another 
it is written throughout in a tone of conspicuous impartiality 
and moderation. Mr. Wilfrid Ward is very properly in thorough 
sympathy with his father’s position ; but he has at the same 
time a singular aptitude for understanding the views of people 
who were of quite another way of thinking. His book is by 
far the most valuable contribution which has been made for a 
long time to religious biography, or to the history of religious 
thought. 

Anybody who really knows anything about the Oxford move- 
ment will not require to be told how important a part was 
played by William George Ward in its later development. But 
few, it may be conjectured, are aware of the steps by which he 
ultimately came to be a follower of Newman, from whose views 
he seemed at one time to be so far apart. Ward, as Mr. T. 
Mozley said, was ‘a born logician.’ He must inquire into the 
reason of everything. The claims of family affection or of 
patriotism he refused theoretically to recognise until they could 
be logically justified. He revelled in putting his opinions in 
their most extreme form; and he insisted on following every 
proposition to its necessary conclusion. ‘He took a mischievous 
delight,’ says Dean Scott, ‘in making the moderates stare.’ ‘ If 
any man,’ he used to say, ‘be called “ moderate” or “ vener- 
able,” beware of him ; if he be called both, you may be sure he 
is a scoundrel.’ Yet with all his great mental powers, and with 
all his peculiar skill in dialectic, there was a strong moral ele- 
ment in his nature which made him regard intellectual gifts as 
much inferior to ethical qualities. ‘ Intellect, he said to Henry 
Wilberforce, with characteristic exaggeration, ‘is a wretched 
gift, my dear Henry. Absolutely worthless.’ With such an 
intellectual and such a moral turn he found little to satisfy his 
requirements in the average Churchman. 

The influences under which he fell intensified his natural pro- 
pensities. He sat first in the school of Whately and Milman, 
a school not the least illustrious of the many which Oxford has 
produced. There he learned to prove all things; there he 
could acquire the habit of cool and rational consideration of 
religious questions. There he would certainly find none of 
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the subtlety which tortured ambiguous texts of Scripture into 
an adequate basis for particular doctrines. In much the same 
direction operated the influence of Bentham and the two Mills. 
Ward always had a high regard for John Mill, in whom he 
thought he saw a ‘susceptibility to every breath of reason’ 
which was thoroughly congenial. The teaching of Whately 
and Milman had been adopted to a great extent by Dr. Arnold ; 
and on making the acquaintance of some of Arnold’s pupils 
at Balliol Ward gave himself up to the Broad Church School. 
In men like Stanley he saw his ethical ideal more adequately 
realised than ever before. In the moral teaching of Arnold he 
at last found religion ‘directly and exclusively connected with the 
acquirement of personal holiness.’ And so it was as a follower 
of Arnold that he signed the articles on becoming a deacon, and 
it was as one of the most dogmatic of his disciples that he was 
for some time known in Oxford. His views at this time may be 
summed up in two principles: the principle of candid, open, 
and free discussion of the evidence on which religious belief 
rests ; and the ethical principle of ‘an uncompromising stand 
against worldliness,’ involving ‘ constant attention to moral dis- 
cipline and self-improvement.’ From the Tractarian movement 
he held altogether aloof: he could see nothing in it but an 
exaggerated attachment to ritual and to dogma. What could 
ritual and dogma be to a believer in Arnold? 

At last one day Ward was induced, much against his will, to 
go to St. Mary’s to hear Newman. From that time he was a 
changed man. After 1838 he became a Newmanite; he 
became, indeed, the leader of the movement. Much of the 
change may be accounted for by the extraordinary personal 
charm of Mr. Newman. But that was not all. Ward traced 
his principles to their logical result, and found himself led to 
the enemy's camp. Gradually he realised that the principle of 
‘free discussion’ and ‘ private judgment’ must lead to scepti- 
cism. Asa Broad Churchman he had made much of morality, 
and reduced to a minimum the dogma on which it depended. 
But if free inquiry destroyed even that minimum, might it not 
be, he came to ask himself, that there was an indissoluble con- 
nection between the highest morality and the plenitude of doc- 
trine? He wished to exchange the system of Arnold, which 
now seemed purely personal, for the system of the Church ; 
and in Newman, even more than in Arnold, he found his con- 
ceptions of piety and goodness realised. 

Ward, it must always be remembered, joined the Tractarian 
movement in a very different spirit and with very different 
opinions from the majority of its supporters. They were in- 
spired with the warmest devotion to the Church of England. 
Their desire was to restore to her what in the course of two 
centuries she seemed to have largely lost. They looked back 
with fond affection to the divines of the Caroline age. But all 
that Ward cared for was consistency of system. The historical 
spirit which gave birth to the movement met with no response 
from him. He cared little for, and professed himself abso- 
lutely ignorant of, history. The Anglican Church aroused no 
spark of patriotism in him. And the older Tractarians had 
not long to wait before they found this out. An entirely new 
current had entered the stream. Ward hurried them on, and 
spared not. Nothing short of the reunion of the Anglican with 
the Roman Church would please him; in that he found the 
most ‘ enchanting prospect’ which earth had to offer. Hitherto 
the Tractarians had been assiduous in attacking the errors of 
Rome ; and, if they had not praised, had at least not con- 
demned the Reformers. After Ward joined their ranks, there 
was a change. In the preface to Froude’s Remains he found 
his hopes fulfilled, and the Reformation openly attacked. 
Newman ceased to censure the Roman Church. | Still 
Ward urged them forward. His admiration for the devo- 
tional works of the Church of Rome and for the theologi- 
cal systems of the Jesuits increased. His great principle was 
now the possibility of holding the whole body of Catholic 
doctrine in the Church of England. In support of it he 
wrote two pamphlets on Tract No. Xc., in which he stated 
boldly and explicitly what Newman had merely hinted at. 
He declared that he had subscribed the articles in a ‘non- 
natural sense’; and in a non-natural sense, he maintained, 
their authors had intended them to be subscribed. The thing he 
hated most of all was to stop short ; and this was what New- 
man would have liked to do. But Ward kept driving him on, 
pressing for his sanction of this or that fresh outcome of 
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Tractarian principles. In his articles in 7he British Critic and 
finally in Zhe Jdeal of a Christian Church, he expounded his 
advancing views. Rome was now the divinely appointed teacher 
of religious truth. There was no more talk of reunion with 
Rome ; it must be abject and humble submission on the part 
of the Church of England. These views were expressed in 
language the best fitted to wound the feelings and arouse the 
indignation of the moderate High Church party. Everything 
was put in the most startling way. No language was strong 
enough to condemn the Protestantism of the English Church. 
The accusation of affected moral superiority levelled at Ward 
was natural enough, though he had an easy answer in the 
assertion that it was for ‘erring and sinful minds’ like his own 
that the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church was espe- 
cially beneficial. Ward wanted definite rules of conduct and 
authoritative definitions of faith ; but it must be owned that 
the type of excellence which commanded his highest admiration 
was just that type which is most distasteful to the English 
mind. Asceticism, ‘systematic training of the will,’ minute 
and rigorous self-examination, all seem to imply a perpetual 
plucking up of the virtues by the roots to see how they grow. 
That Ward should have been condemned in Convocation can- 
not be wondered at. He made a most combative speech, and 
told his audience roundly that they too must all have signed 
the articles in a non-natural sense. Soon after he joined the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

We cannot here dwell on what Mr. Wilfrid Ward says in his 
last chapter on the influence of the Oxford movement on 
religious thought in general. That his father was no mean 
philosopher and had a comprehensive philoso piucal system he 
has no difficulty in showing. But whether, after all, there may 
not be ava media is, of course, not so clear as Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward naturally thinks. It is a tempting subject, too, to specu 
late on the ultimate issue of the Tractarian movement in the 
Church of England itself. No one who remembers what the 
Low Church school was in its day of triumph can have much 
sympathy for it now that it has fallen on evil days. The High 
Church party has succeeded to its prosperity: what party 
will supplant it? The Broad Church party never can. Per- 
haps it is less vain than it seems to hope for the growth of a 
vigorous High Church sentiment which shall repudiate the 
extravagance of Ritualism and all that Ritualism imphes. 

We have said nothing about the more personal part of the 
biography. It also is admirably done; and many excellent 
stories will be found in it. Mr. Ward has been assisted by 
many of his father’s contemporaries and friends, men of the 
most divergent opinions. The reminiscences of Lord Sel- 
borne, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Goulburn, and above all of 
the Master of Balliol, lenda particular attraction and charm toa 
most attractive book. Its chief fault is the want of an index. 


GOLFING STORIES. 


On the Links: Golfing Stories by Various Hands. Edinburgh : 
Douglas, 1889. 

Not many years ago all that had been written about Golf 
would only have filled a very small volume. When Mr. Robert 
Clark’s beautiful book made its appearance, golfers were 
delighted. Later efforts have not met with such unanimous 
approval. Some hastily-compiled heterogeneous hashes did 
not deserve a welcome. With less reason serious attempts 
to perform the difficult task of revealing the arcana of the 
game were frowned at in certain quarters. Some of the older 
players took much the same view of the authors of these as 
the Inquisition did of the earlier anatomists. A correspondent 
in our columns has expressed their views, protesting against 
the sacrilege of systematically dissecting the game. He and 
his kind would allow Golf to be taught and talked about ina 
loose, desultory way ; but they object to printed advice. Others 
ask, ‘ Cui bono? Golf cannot be taught as a science. Know- 
ledge of your game will make you play badly.’ Lately, so-called 
‘ practical’ engineers have been trying to prove that engineer- 
ing and electric-lighting owe nothing to mathematics or any 
other science. But they have not quite gone so far as the 
practical golfer: they do not say that mathematical know- 
ledge would incapacitate a man for bridge-building. 

It must be admitted, however, that the golting literature 
which has appeared hitherto is somewhat disappointing, except 
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perhaps in the teaching department. Golf is such an inexhaus- 
tible subject for conversation, that one expected more. With- 
out good reason, however. When one reflects on the literary 
possibilities, it becomes evident that, away from its surround- 
ing, much that is spoken is intolerably dry. To think of 
recounting the events of a match! One can bear a hole or 
two; but even in conversation, when it dawns on the victim 
that some prosy enthusiast is going to recapitulate 18 or 36 
of some match, how the heart sinks! A golfing novel, again, 


is impossible. The game can be treated pleasantly in spark- 
ling verse ; but a skilful maker is imperative, for second-rate 
golfing rhymes are dull stuff. Then there are reminiscences. 


We have seen nothing so far to convince us that these can be 
made interesting. Yet readable ones seem eminently possible, 
as also anecdotes about Golf, of which last the present volume 
is compacted, 

The selection of stories is very judicious, and quite worth 
the shilling charged for it. At first one is inclined to think 
that the authors have not got the best available. A second 
look convinces that the stories are good, but that the surround- 
ings are inevitably trying. It is one thing to read stories 
between asterisks, another to hear them after laying a full shot 
dead. It would be difficult to do ; but how much better these 
anecdotes would read if they were set as it were into remini- 
scences of the caddies who are credited with them! It would 
need to be all biographies of caddies, for nearly all the good 
golting stories originate from them. Apart from their use as a 
frame for stories, such biographies would have much intrinsic 
value. Asaclass, caddies (the purely carrying fraternity) are 
as interesting as any savage tribe. Take, for example, two 
instances of their standard of morals, which are authentic. 
A certain caddy undertook to live with another, in order to 
cure him of excessive drinking, but gave up the task in disgust, 
because, he said, ‘the beast stole my bottle of whisky from 
below my pillow in the night.’ Another caddy proved his 
moral superiority and thrift, during a long frost, in these words, 
‘I niver beggit a shilling, and I was drunk every nicht.’ Our 
authors promise a larger edition. It will have a hearty wel- 
come, whether the stories are reset or given as now. 

The stories themselves are well told. There is a suggestion 
which seems worth combating throughout, that all the good 
things were said long ago. It throws an unnecessary shade of 
melancholy over the collection. One feels as if the moral were 
that ‘ Golfers die, and are not succeeded by men equally genial.’ 
This funereal air appears superfluous. Many of the sayings 
must be of living men. The story of the calf which could not 
be moved because it was growing we know, for instance (in 
spite of the olden-time suggestion of ‘once’), to be the joke 
of a man who at this moment is nearer thirty than forty. 

Of Mr. Lang’s two ballads we shall only say that we hope for 
many more from the poet-laureate of the game. It is no per- 
sonal ill-feeling towards him which prompts us to express the 
hope that he will not get over what is evidently his besetting 
vice at Golf—topping—until he has fallen into some other 
equally capable of stirring his poetic fire. As for Shakespeare 
on Golf, those who have not seen it before will be charmed 
with it; those who have will welcome the additional proofs that 
Mr. Lang is not the first poet who has played the game. Not 
that they were required. The first issue convinced one of that 
as thoroughly as years ago another work convinced one that 
Napoleon was a sun-myth and his twelve marshals constella- 
tions. It would be interesting if the ‘various hands’ could 
discover any evidence as to whether Shakespeare played in 
that big ruffle, or without it, as he is represented in the busts. 


A VULGARISED BURNS. 


The Self-Interpreting Edition of the Complete Works of Robert 
Burns. \n Six Volumes. Philadelphia : Gebbie. 

America, it is well known, exists for the purpose of beating 
the record. Her mission is to prove that whatever may be 
attempted on the east side of the Atlantic can be brought to 
perfection only on the west. The latest big proof of her ability 
to discharge her mission lies in Zhe ‘ Carnegie’ Burns, in six 
capacious volumes. It is the dream of Philadelphia that like 
the lean kine of Pharaoh’s vision these are believed to have 
devoured the five great editions of Currie, Cunningham, Cham- 
bers, Waddell, and Scott Douglas, and their devouring capacity 
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must be acknowledged. It is their digestive ability that is in 
question. They number between two and three thousand large 
pages. They contain every scrap—or at least room, indicated 
by asterisks, for every scrap—that Burns is known to have 
written. They are illustrated—the publishers, by the way, 
insist upon this : ‘We may say of our illustrations that they 
tllustrate’ by facsimiles, eight in number; woodcuts, six- 
teen ; etchings, sixty; and maps, of which—after diligent 
search—we have discovered one, and that a copy of the map 
of Ayrshire in Paterson’s well-known edition. There are, 
further, endless notes, exhausting if not exhaustive. There are 
two glossaries, one scattered about the text, and the other—not 
quite responsive —cooped up in columns, with fragments of the 
text—not always illustrative--scattered about z¢. Alexander 
Smith’s biography of the poet is given entire, subject to American 
touches ; and numerous and copious extracts from Chambers, 
Scott Douglas, and others, swell the biographical details. 
There are, besides, several indexes; a dedication, of which 
more anon ; editor and co-editor’s prefaces and interjections ; 
musical scores for a number of the songs; newspaper correspon- 
dence ; chronologies and topographies ; genealogies ; English 
and foreign bibliographies ; and tables of nondescript statistics. 
There is even the proverbial last straw in the shape of ‘a last 
word,’ which only fails to break the back of the reader’s 
patience by a sudden diversion towards the head of Mr. 
Thomas—known on the benighted side of the Atlantic as Mr. 
Robert Louis-— Stevenson. 

With the result of all this cramming, Mr. James Hunter, 
editor—whose prime qualification is that he is originally from 
Ayrshire—and Mr. George Gebbie, co-editor and publisher— 
whose prime qualification also is that he, too, is originally from 
Ayrshire—are jubilantly satisfied. Their satisfaction seems 
to be genuine. It forestalls criticism; it anticipates public 
approval. They are cocksure of success. ‘Now you have 
an edition worthy of Burns, says Mr. Gebbie; ‘in the 
Present Perfection,’ responds Mr. Hunter. ‘ This edition com- 
bines every feature of excellence hitherto developed,’ shouts 
Mr. Gebbie ; ‘the immense superiority of our edition over all 
others !’ ejaculates Mr. Hunter. ‘ No edition is so complete, 
so carefully arranged, so intelligible, and so elegant in every 
way,’ cries Mr. Gebbie hysterically ; ‘ for the first time,’ replies 
Mr. Hunter, rising articulately to the occasion, ‘the English- 
speaking public is put in a position to understand Burns readily : 
he is now made plain in all his fulness and power.’ Such 
unanimity is more than touching. It suggests that if Mr. 
Gebbie were ill Mr. Hunter would go to bed, and that if Mr. 
Hunter put ona fireman’s helmet Mr. Gebbie would blow him- 
self up with’dynamite. 

‘In respect of completeness our edition is immensely 
superior over all others.’ The immensity of the superior- 
overness goes into marvellously small room. It lies in the 
addition of two letters and a poem, ‘not hitherto published.’ 
The letters are short and of absolutely no significance. The 
one, tentatively dated May 1794, is a mere note of introduction 
recommending Findlater of the Excise to the favour of Hill 
the bookseller. The other, bearing date Ellisland, 14th June 
1788, is a line or two to Gavin Hamilton to acquaint that 
gentleman of the writer's whereabouts, and to request a con- 
tinuation of his correspondence. These our editors describe 
as ‘important letters.’ The poem is ‘the celebrated (!) Court 
of Equity (slightly abridged)’ There is absolutely no merit 
to any one in dragging these rhymes from the obscurity 
of the Egerton Mss. There is, on the contrary, emphatic 
demerit. Here the co-editors stand self-accused, for—says 
Mr. Hunter—‘the whole performance (and especially the 
parts left out) is simply silly, and altogether unworthy of the 
genius of Burns.’ These are all the additions that Messrs. 
Gebbie and Hunter have been able to make to the text of 
Burns ; yet, in their tabular view of the principal editions of 
the poet, they accredit themselves with having published four 
new poetical pieces that had not previously been given to the 
public. The three pieces for which we have to account are 
known to the curious as part of the Pickering Collection, and 
the merit of first exposing them to the light of common day 
belongs to Mr. M‘Kie of Kilmarnock. But, if the American 
editors have failed to unearth a nugget, they have made a great 
amalgam. They have pieced together two poems into one. 
They have placed the Lincluden Ison as a prelude to the 
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Ode to Independence, to which they prefer to give the title of 
Ode to Weashington’s Birthday. The missing link or con- 
nection was the discovery of Mr. Gebbie, who, in announc- 
ing to the world what he calls ‘the modus operandi of the 
discovery,’ remarks that ‘it struck him LIKE A FLASH, that they 
(the two pieces) fitted each other, and he immediately com- 
municated the discovery to Mr. Hunter. We need hardly say 
with what delight he was congratulated on the discovery. 
This is the true Carnegie spirit, for in this fashion and none 
other can one account for some conclusions in /7iumphant 
Democracy. 

The arrangement of the text in the ‘ Carnegie’ Burns has at 
least, says one of the editors—probably Mr. Gebbie, the more 
original of the twain—‘the recommendation of novelty.’ So 
many years of the poet’s life are taken, and the poems and 
letters written by him in the period are presented in one 
volume in two successive, and disproportionate, series. This 
is the plan adopted for Vols, L., IL, IL, IV., and vI. Volume v. 
is appropriated to the Clarinda episode, the Thomson Corre- 
spondence, the Commonplace-Books, etc. The plan has its 
advantages and disadvantages. It is a good plan if the object 
of the Editors be to illustrate the life of Burns, but it would 
be improved by arranging poems and letters strictly in the 
order of their production. But to the general reader Burns 
is chiefly interesting for his poetry, and the general reader 
prefers to have his poetry printed in one unbroken series. 
In our estimation, the best arrangement of the works of 
Burns-—-and indeed the best edition yet in the field—is that 
of Mr. Scott Douglas, who finishes the poetry before he begins 
upon the prose. Mr. Hunter's method of making the poetical 
text of Burns self-interpreting is not original, nor uniform, 
nor commendable. It is to italicise the Scottish words, and print 
their meaning in English in small type in the margin. This 
method has the rare advantage of informing the non-Scottish 
reader of his ignorance before sending him to the margin (or a 
footnote) for enlightenment. It also affords a pleasing variety 
of type to the jadedeye. Probably Messrs. Gebbie and Hunter 
are not aware that a marginal gloss has long been in use ina 
popular shilling edition of Burns published in Glasgow. The 
Glasgow house, however, does not provide its public with the 
luxury of italics. 

With incredible impudence Messrs. Gebbie and Hunter 
dedicate their edition to ‘Andrew Carnegie, of Pittsburg, Pa.,’ 
who is put forward as the realisation of Burns’s ideal man: 
whose 7riumphant Democracy is said to ‘realise the emancipa- 
tion of which Burns dared to dream’; and who ‘is in himself 
a gratifying example of the worth of the glorious privilege of 
being independent’—whatever that may mean, or however that 
may be. Of the illustrations it may be noted that in point of 
number, at leasi, they do not ‘beat the European record’ by 
nearly a score. But do they not make up for deficiency in 
quantity by excellence of quality? ‘ Etchers and engravers, the 
best in America, and some in Europe, have been engaged for 
nearly two years on them.’ Probably they would have done 
better if they—or some of them—-had been allowed time enough 
to learn their trade. Some of the pictures are established 
favourites ; and occasionally the execution is good. Others, 
designed in the extremity of a vulgar taste, are so executed as 
to excite disgust or ridicule or both. The Xigs o’ Barley might 
very well have been left to the imagination ; and the same may 
be said of the Ode to Washington, Scots Wha Hae, and The 
Folly Beggars. And who in or out of Philadelphia wanted to 
see Clarinda at eighty and her cockernony awry ? 

The Notes of ‘J. H. and ‘G. G.’ are frequently wrong or 
misleading, and are almost invariably written in slipshod. 
Auld Lang Syne is elaborately advocated as a parting song : 
on the very face of it it is a song of reunion. The ‘dreigh 
stable-meals at fairs’ in Zhe Audd Farmer's Salutation are ex- 
plained to mean the gills and half-mutchkins drunk by the good 
fellows after ordering their horses to be brought from the inn- 
stable. It is not our place to instruct Mr. Hunter, who isa 
native of Ayrshire and knows; but did he never hear of the 
old Scots proverb that ‘a fou man an’ a fastin’ horse aye 
mak’ haste hame’? He is equally original in his explana- 
tion of ‘a wee drap spiritual burn’ in Scotch Drink. ‘Burn,’ 
he informs the barbarian, is ‘a name given to water used in 
brewing.’ This is a new euphemism for the much maligned 
national beverage. Again ‘ Johnny Ged’s hole,’ in Death and 
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Dr. Hornbook, which simply means an open grave, is printed 
as one word, Fohnny-Geds-Hole, and explained to mean ‘the 
gravedigger.’ ‘Leeze me on drink!’ is annotated ‘Set me 
loose on drink,’ while ‘ The ten hours’ bite of the naigs’ is ‘a 
slight feed to the horse before bed-time ; from 8 P.M. till 6 A.M. 
is ten hours.’ Now, for ‘leeze’ we would charitably refer Mr. 
Hunter to ‘lief’; and would humbly suggest that the ‘ten 
hours’ bite’ was dealt out at ten o’clock forenoon. It is impos- 
sible to follow Mr.‘ H.’ through all his etymological vagaries 
and general descriptions. The Glossary may be full ; but neither 
is it empty of inaccuracies. Here is a handful which we 
leave the editor to overhaul ;—his interpretation of ‘ baggie,’ 
of ‘ barmie,’ of * hash,’ ‘ haveril,’ ‘ hearse,’ ‘ sowens,’ ‘dashin’ an’ 
bashin’,’ ‘ twal-pint Hawkie,’ ‘ daft buckie,’ ‘ elshin,’ ‘ jimp,’ etc. 
Some of these interpretations are too good to be lost. ‘ Daft 
buckie’ is said to mean in the marginal gloss ‘wild buck,’ but 
in the glossary at the end it is ‘mad fish.’ An ‘elshin’ is an 
‘owl’; ‘sowens’ are ‘a favourite Scotch dish’; ‘ barmie’ is 
‘quick tempered’; ‘roupit’ is ‘hearse,’ and ‘hearse’ is ‘ nearly 
roupit’; ‘haveril’ as a noun is ‘a quarter-wit,’ as an adjective 
it improves—it is ‘half-witted.’ Then what is the meaning 
of ‘skelp-a-shot’? and what is to ‘curve the cadie’? Other 
faults are in misnaming and misrepresenting, as ‘S. Baugh’ 
for ‘S. Bough,’ * Robert’ for ‘William’; and it will be news 
at least to the friends of Mr. Burns Begg, that ‘he has a 
numerous family.’ 


THE LONDON CHARTERHOUSE. 


The London Charterhouse: its Monks and its Martyrs. By 
DoM LAWRENCE HENDRIKS. London: Kegan Paul. 

‘See, Meg, these blessed fathers be now as cheerfully going 
to their death as bridegrooms to their marriage,’ said Sir 
Thomas More to his daughter as he watched Prior Houghton 
and his companions being drawn on hurdles to the gallows ; 
and certainly the English monks of the Chartreuse behaved 
with a courage shared by scarcely one in a thousand of their 
clerical or religious brethren in resisting the tyranny of the 
Supreme Head. Half of the inmates of the London Charter- 
house alone elected to be hanged or starved to death in their 
gaols rather than defile their consciences. But singularly 
enough, it is to one of the weaker brethren, who saved his 
life by taking the oath which his soul abhorred, that we owe 
what is practically an unique picture of the inner life of a 
Carthusian monastery at the time. Maurice Chauncy escaped 
abroad, and made reparation for his former faint-heartedness 
by writing a glowing account of the ‘ Passion’ of the eighteen 
Carthusian monks whom Henry VIII. immolated and Leo X11. 
has recently beatified. The story of the martyrdom has been 
beautifully told by Mr. Froude, and is or ought to be sufficiently 
well known. Father Hendriks’ volume, in part based upon 
Chauncy’s work, takes a wider scope. He gives a complete 
history of the London Charterhouse, illustrated with many plans 
and drawings, and traces the fortunes of the exiled remnant of 
the monks and their spiritual descendants abroad until their 
extinction on the eve of the French Revolution. His descrip- 
tion of rule and office, the daily life, the curious ‘ cells ’—which 
are in fact little cottages, each with its own plot or garden, 
ranged round three sides of the large cloister—will interest 
many who are not of his communion, Notwithstanding the 
apparent hardship of the slow, monotonous chanting of the 
midnight matins and the abstinence from flesh, this vegetable 
existence seems to have had its charms. And although the 
London monastery was not altogether free from unworthy 
members in the time of trial, the worst that can be said is that 
one brother, devoted by his vocation to holy silence, was 
notorious for ‘delighting to speak evil of his brethren before 
strangers. Not even Cromwell or Bedyll could accuse them 
of more than obstinacy and superstition. 

The story of this pious community belongs to the ages of 
faith. The monks lived in a world of visions and dreams, and 
it requires some effort of the imagination to realise that such 
things were when Anne Boleyn was Queen. but the poetry 
of the narrative is somewhat spoilt by the faltering manner in 
which the editor approaches a certain portion of the miracles. 
He even warns us that the Church ‘ has not formally approved’ 
these wonders. Alas! in old days it used to be the miracles 
which bore witness to the Church, and now we must wait for the 
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Church to set its seal upon the miracles. It is, nevertheless, the 
miracles which are the most characteristic and the most in- 
structive part of the story to any one who wishes to understand 
the true mind of a sixteenth century Carthusian. To begin 
with, there was Father Tynbygh, the holy prior—cmenarradilts 
sanctitatis, says Chauncy—who died in 1531, and may be re- 
garded as the father and master of the future martyrs. He was 
an Irishman, and in his youth, when making a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, was captured by the Saracens. He was hourly ex- 
pecting a cruel death when he bethought him of a picture of Ste 
Catherine which used to hang in his father’s chapel in Ireland. 
To this saint he prayed, and fell asleep ; and lo! when he woke 
he was no longer in a dungeon in Palestine, but in his father’s 
house in Ireland. The astonishment of the neighbours at this 
sudden apparition may be imagined; and the reputation for 
sanctity which, as in the case of the flitting of the House of 
Loretto or the picture of our Lady of Good Counsel, this 
annihilation of time and space secured to the young man so 
alarmed his humility that he fled to England to hide his virtue 
in the Charterhouse. Here he came to blows with the devil in 
strange combats, of which, if we remember rightly, some pic- 
torial representation is given in an early edition of Chauncy’s 
book. Tynbygh kept the attacks secret until one day, being 
forced in consequence to absent himself from choir, he was dis- 
covered by his brethren, who came in search of him, lying 
motionless and covered with wounds. Many times, too, he was 
found raised from the ground rapt in ecstacy. 

The seeing and telling of visions seems to have been a con- 
tant pastime with these simple men, and it must have been a 
strong temptation to a less spiritual monk to cap the story of a 
more highly favoured brother. Christ, we are told, appeared 
visibly to Prior Norton of Mount Grace in Yorkshire, and, 
after upbraiding the nation for the pulling down of all religion, 
added, in answer to a petition of the prior in favour of his own 
order: ‘ The time shall come that where there was one house 
of your order there shall be three.’ Asa proof that this was 
a true revelation, Brother Hugh Taylor, a generation later, 
affirmed that he too had had a divine vision in which Christ 
told him there should be yet thirty-three Charterhouses in 
England, which (says Father Hendriks), if we count the Scots 
Charterhouse at Perth and the short-lived monastery at Totnes, 
quite tallies with Prior Norton's ‘three to one.’ This Brother 
Hugh Taylor appears to have been the recipient of numerous 
divine favours. On one occasion Jesus reached him His foot, 
which the monk reverently kissed, upon which Our Lord said : 
*“]T promise thee | will do more for thee than for any mortal 
man in the world now living.” And so, suddenly, he was gone. 
What this promise was,’ says Father Hendriks, ‘nobody knows 
. .. perhaps it would be rash to hope that it might be the 
foundation of the thirty-three Charter-houses.’ 

Yet another story, delightfully redolent of the /zoretéi of St. 
Francis. Father Dugmer of tae Beauvale Charterhouse used to 
tell how, when he was young and had charge of the sacristy, he 
one day had washed the corporals, and laid them in the garden 
upon lavender borders to dry. ‘In the midst of his dinner he 
went into his garden to see the cloths, and he saw our blessed 
Lord in the likeness of a little child pulling the lavender knops, 
and, as little children will do, casting them upon the corporals. 
Then thought the good sacrist, I will go to my dinner again, 
for the cloths will be well kept.’ The tears, says Suertis, poured 
forth of his eyes as the good father told me this. The Physical 
Society is not much good at investigation, but one may be 
permitted to doubt whether these mystical phenomena will be 
repeated in the newly erected Charterhouse in Essex. 


NEW FICTION. 


Passages in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin of Castle Weary. 
Edited by his Sister. Edinburgh : David Douglas. 
Chronicles of Glenbuckie. By HENRY JOHNSTON. Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. 
Three Friends. By YRLA. London: Digby and Long. 
Balthazar. Par ANATOLE FRANCE. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 
Sir Lucian Elphin is an ambitious book, and the author 
may yet write a good novel. ‘This essay, however, is too 
unequal to be at all satisfactory. There are, what in these 
days is matter for thankfulness, no foolish geographical or 
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social blunders. The writer is as much at home in a Scot- 
tish castle as when his hero is hunting in the Shires, and a 
country-house party and the House of Commons are both 
described out of a full knowledge. Sir Lucian is the last 
representative of a Scottish house which, being antique and 
respectable, is endowed with a curse. The curse operates 
on Sir Lucian; but it is not such a very terrible curse after 
all. It is only that he is never to be married. But Sir Lucian 
falls in love, in the heyday of his glory as county member, 
with an extremely uninteresting young woman. He does so, it 
would appear, mainly because the society at Castle Weary was 
limited, and it had not occurred to him then, as it did later, 
to be enamoured of his friend’s wife. In spite of this inclina- 
tion to run counter to the Ten Commandments, the history is 
quite moral, for the friend’s wife sails to the Southern Seas alone, 
while Sir Lucian is locked up on a charge of murder, and 
the husband very sensibly goes and brings his wife home, and 
they live happy ever after. Meanwhile Sir Lucian, having lost 
all his worldly goods by unwise speculation, goes out of the way 
to South Africa, and, after various adventures amongst savages, 
is reduced to playing the good-natured uncle to a crowd of 
nephews and nieces. He begins by being a very fair sort of 
a hero, but before the end of the book he has come to be 
regarded as a commonplace sort of co-respondent mangué. It 
is a pity ; for there were the makings of a man in him and of 
a good novel in his story. 

If Galt had never lived the Chronicles of Glenbuckie would 
have been hailed with acclamation by a public delighting in 
faithful pictures of rural life ; but if Galt had never lived the 
Chronicles of Glenbuckie would never have been written at all, 
and, however delightful pictures of rural life may be, the original 
masterpieces must always be held in higher estimation than 
their weaker imitations. Mr. Johnston has made an attempt 
to follow closely in the steps of Galt. His scene is Ayrshire ; 
his method is partly that of the immortal Azma/s, partly that of 
the delightful S77 Andrew Wylie ; but it is all with a difference, 
and with such a difference that one is forced to wish the 
attempt had not been made. Galt was a kind of man of genius, 
and before the days of Waver/ey he wrote a novel of Scottish 
life which will live as long not merely as there are Scotsmen 
left to read it, but as long as'there are men who can read the 
English tongue, and who have any appreciation of humour and 
pathos. The Chronicles of Glenbuckie, challenging this com- 
parison, as unfortunately for themselves they do, are as star- 
light unto sunlight. There is pathos in them, though little 
humour and less wit ; and if they were not overladen with too 
much explanatory matter (and your tale, like your joke, 
that requires explanation is naught) they would be diverting. 
There is one incident, at least, in the volume which is 
pathetic, and has something of the true Galtian ring in it. It 
is the tale of a childless mole-catcher and his wife who adopt a 
foundling, to the scandal of the parish and to their own 
salvation. The child is like to die, and the mole-catcher is 
refused the sacrament of baptism, on account of some doubts 
he has expressed as to the nature of hell. With great 
simplicity we are told how the poor, unlettered man, to com- 
fort his wife and to set his own mind at rest, takes upon 
himself, with all meet reverence, the priestly office, and 
‘kirstens the wean’ just before it passes. Were there more 
stuff like this Galt would have had a follower, not an imitator. 

Three Friends contains conversations the like of which never 
entered into the heart of any previous writer to conceive, nor 
of any men to utter. Otherwise the book is not remarkable. 
It is a first attempt, and if Yrla writes any more, which per- 
haps it were better that she should not, she will have to write 
in another fashion. Here (it should make the work a favourite 
with ladies’-maids) is a description of the dress of a young 
lady who lived in a Rhine castle during the Napoleonic wars : 
‘Cecilia was dressed in a magnificent robe of blue plush, 
trimmed with Spanish lace of delicate point: the bodice was 
low-necked, the front being a mass of white lace, stretching 
from shoulder to shoulder, where it was gathered by silk 
rosettes, and gradually tapering to the waist.’ This, with a 
gold morocco belt, pearls, rings, a locket with a diamond cross 
which ‘hung, as usual, round her neck,’ and a tiara of diamonds, 
constituted, ‘a study fit for the greatest of painters.’ Yrla’s 
greatest offence, however, is the invention of a terrible old 
gentleman who talks like a copy-book. One of the few charms 
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about her effusion is that this person is poisoned by his brother. 
One is only surprised that that brother used slow poison. 

‘En ce temps-la, as M. France is careful to specify, Bal- 
thazar, the black but comely king of Ethiopia, having no doubt 
read his Rider Haggard to good purpose, fell in love with the 
Queen of Sheba, who was curious about the higher cookery of 
the negroes, and (unless the Acts of the Apostles are as casual 
in their chronology as M. France) rightly jealous of Queen 
Candace. They went a-slumming, and were mixed up in a 
rather disreputable tavern brawl, which resulted in a free fight, 
by no means badly told. Being captured by robbers, Balkis, 
with great presence of mind, appropriated a jest of Julius 
Czesar’s ; and, having thus shown herself to be capable of any- 
thing, jilted the king for a person with a heathenish name. 
Balthazar sought relief in building an observatory to rival the 
Eiffel Tower, discovered and held affable conversation with the 
Star in the East, and so forth ‘ainsi gwil est dit dans [ F-van- 
gile” The succeeding stories are like unto the first : rather 
pretty, rather conventional, and quite daringly independent of 
the facts of history, although the author spoils one by a desperate 
attempt to be correct. The semi-scriptural set are too semi- 
scriptural, but they interest us more than those on modern 
motives in which our old friends the Shrivelled Savant, the 
American Mees who adores Baudelaire, the Perfect Priest, the 
Historical Coincidence, and a washed-out parody of Barbey 
d’Aurevilly’s Men of the World have sweet converse with a mag- 
netic person, ‘ @ /a barbe assyrienne, something like the negress 
‘with slubs of black wool on her head and a face like Rameses 
11.’ in Miss Amélie Rives. That M. France holds the reader's 
attention in spite of all this says something for his style and more 
for his wit in handling the dolls. The exception is A det//e,a dainty 
piece of work, good enough to make us wonder why the rest of 
the book was ever written. Not only are the human beings, 
especially the children, life-like and attractive, but the fairies 
are all but as courtly as Perrault’s, and have a ‘humanity’ like 
Andersen’s. The scene on the donjon of Clarides is as true to 
child-nature as the best things in some of Mrs. Ewing ; and 
nothing could be more exquisitely done than the Dwarf-King’s 
unrequited love. Francceur, a swaggering rakel squire, who 
loves his young master and the clinking cannikin about equally, 
atones for the man with the Ninevite Beard. This tale ought 
to be translated or edited for school use. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF ANCIENT ROME. 


Ancient Rome in 1888. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Fellow of 
King’s College, and Slade Professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Cambridge. Edinburgh : Black. 

‘The Comm. Lanciani is preparing a plan of Rome to a 
large scale, on which he is plotting every fragment of ancient 
road or building that now exists, or of which there is any 
authentic record.’ So writes Professor Middleton in the last 
page of the above-mentioned work, which may be described 
as a text-book to just such a plan as Lanciani is preparing. 
He himself, indeed, calls his volume ‘incomplete and scanty’ ; 
but that is the language of feeling, not unnatural in presence 
of the long catalogue of original authorities which covers 
the immediately following pages. In the language of fact, 
Professor Middleton’s volume, with its maps of Rome, ancient 
and modern, its plan of the Forum, showing the most re- 
cent discoveries, and its fifty-seven beautiful woodcuts, takes 
rank with the eight very modern works to which he refers 
those who would study Roman archeology without going to 
original sources; or rather, appearing as it does ten years 
after the latest of these works, it supersedes them. Not the 
book, but the index to it, is ‘incomplete and scanty.’ So is 
the list of errata, which does justice to only one Greek word 
out of dozens mis-accented in the body of the work. Slips 
occur in the English of the text ; but Note 1. p. 5 cannot have 
proceeded from the pen of Professor Middleton himself ; let it 
be read as the English of the stone-mason who wrote it : 

‘What stone-masons call the “sap” in stone should always 
be allowed to dry out before it is used ; otherwise frost and damp 
rapidly cause it to flake or split. When once the “sap” is got 
rid off the stone can be soaked with wet without harm, very 
much like the necessity of drying out the sap in timber,’ 


Pre-eminent among recent discoveries is that of a large 
Etruscan Necropolis on the Esquiline Hill, implying the exis- 
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tence there at a very remote period ofa great Etruscan city. This 
discovery conflicts with the tradition of the early supremacy of 
the Latins on the site of Rome. Professor Middleton considers 
that recent discoveries on the western top of the Capitoline 
Hill have closed at length the controversy as to the relative 
positions of the Cafito/ium and the Arr, showing that the 
former occupied the western top and the latter the eastern, 
Special attention is due to Professor Middleton’s plan of the 
Forum, ‘which has been measured and drawn by the author 
entirely afresh, and shows for the first time the whole extent of 
the area of the Forum, and most of its surrounding buildings.’ 
In this plan, the Forum has the shape of a trapezium ; and Pro- 
fessor Middleton says that such was its shape, ‘at least under 
the Empire.’ Lanciani, on the other hand, writes that, from the 
time of Tarquinius Priscus down fo the fall of the Empire, its 
outline was that of a ‘perfect parallelogram,’ meaning, doubt- 
less, a rectangle. ‘The discrepancy between the two experts is 
historical only. 

The chapter that treats of the materials and methods of con- 
struction, the only one interesting to the general reader, proves 
the saying put into circulation by Suetonius, that Augustus 
found Rome brick and left it marble, to be only metaphorically 
true. He found the ordinary dwellings sun-dried brick, but he 
did not leave them marble; he left the public buildings faced 
with marble, but he did not find them brick. What happened 
was this : —By example, and by precept addressed to the wealthy, 
Augustus did give a mighty impulse to the architectural move- 
ment started about a century earlier by the orator Crassus, who, 
because of six small marble columns in the a/v7um of his house 
on the Palatine, was nicknamed ‘Palatine Venus’ by M. J. 
Brutus. Marble came into lavish use, under Augustus, for 
pillars, thresholds, and wall-facings, in both public buildings 
and private mansions ; but the wall-cores continued, as afore- 
time, to be built in concrete, or of the common stones, tufa, 
peperino, travertine, to which marble-facings were attached by 
clamps of iron or bronze. As for ordinary dwellings, the 
‘Metropolitan Building Act’ of Augustus, dealing with the 
houses of more than one story, requires not that marble 
should be introduced into them, but that they should be built 
on stone piers, and that the walls should be of concrete and 
kiln-burnt brick. And this kiln-burnt brick would be used 
merely as a facing: ‘In the true sense of the word, there is no 
such thing as a brick wall among all the ruins of Rome; the 
actual wall or vault is always (?) made of concrete, and the 
bricks are merely used as a thin skin over the visible faces.’ 

Concrete made of pozzolana, lime, and broken stones was 
deservedly the mainstay of the ancient Roman builder. Such 


loor, with a bearing of 20 feet, 


was its strength that a concrete f 
required no supports : it was equal to one immense stone-slab. 
Even domes were cast in concrete, witness that of the Pan- 
theon, which rests, without any lateral thrust, on the walls of 
its rotunda, also of concrete, exactly as does the lid of a pot 
on the sides thereof. Moreover, the Roman concrete resists 
demolition more stoutly than do stone walls ; these are removed 
biock by block, but concrete yields only to dynamite. 

As concrete, not stone or brick, was the mainstay of the ancient 
Roman builders, so stucco, not solid marble, was the mainstay 
of the ancient Roman decorator. Before marble was intro- 
duced as a building material at all, walls were prepared to re- 
ceive paintings by being coated with a mixture of powdered 
marble and pure lime ; and marble itself, even white marble, 
when used as a building material, was coated with the same 
mixture, the artificial surface so obtained being more absorbent 
of colours than that of solid marble. Greek precedent is quoted 
by Professor Middleton in the following note: ‘ The beautiful 
pure white Pentelic marble of the Propylaa and other build- 
ings on the Acropolis of Athens was coated with a thin skin of 
similar stucco to that which was used in Rome, and was then 
painted with coloured decorations.’ 

Roman mortar, which seems to have been pure lime, was 
never used, says Professor Middleton, to bind the stones in a 
wall together, but merely to improve the smoothness of their 
surfaces, and so perfect the juxtaposition. This view is based 
on the fact that the layer of mortar is never found thicker than 
stout paper ; but, on the supposition that the stones were set 
upon and against each other whilst even so thin a coating was 
still moist, it is surely superfluous to deny to it all binding 
power. 
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SOLDIER AND ENGINEER. 


Life of Charles Blacker Vignoles, Soldier and Civil Engineer. 
By OLINTHUS J. VIGNOLES, M.A. London: Longmans. 


The path through life of the subject of this loving and sym- 
pathetic but withal manly memoir crossed and recrossed those 
of the two Stephensons, the two Brunels, and the two younger 
Rennies. The works of Dr. Smiles, the autobiography of Sir 
J. Rennie, and the lives of the Brunels have done for the memo- 
ries of these three pairs of engineers and the main facts in the 
histories of their works which live after them what the Rev. 
O. J. Vignoles has designed to do in the case of his father, 
C. B. Vignoles, their contemporary. The biographer is not, 
of course, an engineer; but he has availed himself of skilled 
assistance, and left no stone unturned in pursuit of informa- 
tion, and, taken as a whole, his book must be of absorbing 
interest for even the general reader. 

Vignoles was born in 1793. His father, Capt. C. H. Vignoles, 
held a commission in the 43rd Regiment of Foot; and his 
mother was a daughter of Dr. Charles Hutton (LL.D. Edin.), 
Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. Believers in the heredity of genius may discover 
something after their own hearts in the fact that Dr. Hutton, 
according to Mr. Vignoles’s genealogy, was related on the ma- 
ternal side to Sir Isaac Newton. That some mental as well as 
physical traits are hereditary is undeniable ; but glancing back 
among the engineers the subtle intellectual synchronism be- 
tween the impulses of the powers of conception and realisa- 
tion that produces the beats of genius would seem, even 
where once admittedly established, to endure at most for 
only two generations, and to reappear, if at all, after an 
interval in the family history characterised by some suc- 
cessful struggle against the sometime prevailing dissipative 
forces of nature. In the present case Vignoles’s genius—-if 
the strong individuality and natural ability of the man may be 
so described—was undoubtedly nourished by adversity ; and it 
is on record that Dr. Hutton, the self-educated mathematician 
who did perhaps more than any other at the beginning of the 
century to keep alive the languishing flame of British applied 
mathematical scholarship, lit his own torch, if not actually in 
the workings, at all events amid the gloomy surroundings of a 
Newcastle coal-pit. 

Captain Vignoles was wounded in action on the island of 
Guadalupe in 1794, and became with his wife and child a 
prisoner in the hands of the French. Within a few days 
thereafter husband and wife fell victims to the ravages of 
the yellow fever, and were buried in the same grave. After 
the lapse of ten months the infant Vignoles, now almost two 
years old, was found by his uncle, Captain Hutton, R.A., and 
in due course was handed over to the care of his grandfather, 
Dr. Hutton. In accordance with a curious custom applicable 
to such cases which then obtained in the British army, little 
Vignoles at the age of seventeen months was appointed an 
ensign on half-pay in his late father’s regiment; and so thus 
early began his military career. Long after he used to tell in 
reference to this a story derived from his own experience in 
Scotland. A lady at whose house he was staying, being dis- 
turbed in the presence of her visitor, summoned the domestic 
and demanded an explanation of the unseasonable noise. ‘O, 
mem, its naething but the Cornel greetin’ for his pap!’ was the 
answer, 

Passing over much interesting matter, we find that in 1813 
young Vignoles was gazetted to the York Chasseurs ; but that 
shortly afterwards, by favour of the Commander-in-Chief, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, to whom at one time Vignoles’s 
father had been secretary, he was promoted to the 4th Battalion 
Royal Scots, and with them saw some hard service in Holland. 
When Waterloo was fought Vignoles was returning with his 
battalion from active service in Canada ; and on arrival together 
with the news of the battle, they learned that they were destined 
for garrison duty at Edinburgh Castle. While in Edinburgh, 
with whose natural beauty the young soldier was much struck, he 
was admitted on his grandfather’s account to the warm friend- 
ship of Dugald Stewart. He had met his fate at Sand- 
hurst in 1813 in the person of Miss Griffiths; and when 
three years later, at the very beginning of the reduction 
of the army which followed Waterloo, he was placed upon 
half-pay, his hopes of soon being able to make her his wife 
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received a severe check. After the failure of a bold attempt 
to carve his way as a soldier of fortune with the Army of 
Occupation in France, he returned to England to be secretly 
married, Scarcely a fortnight later, leaving his wife behind, he 
set sail for South America, in the expectation of finding employ- 
ment as an engineer or artillery officer with the Government of 
Venezuela, which, with the other Spanish States, was still en- 
gaged in the struggle for independence. Vignoles, however, 
turned aside at St. Thomas, West Indies, and ultimately made 
for Charleston, South Carolina, where, putting into requisition 
his knowledge of surveying and a small stock of applied 
mathematics derived from Dr. Hutton, he succeeded in obtaining 
the post of Assistant State Surveyor, which served as a point of 
departure for a four years’ course of incessant pioneer survey 
work and adventure. In 1823 he finally returned to England, 
little or nothing in pocket, but strongly bent in the direction of 
engineering. Despising no sort of work, he was able in a very 
short time to take an office in Hatton Garden, and was soon 
established as a surveyor of the highest repute. 

So far we have glanced at the extremely interesting contents 
of Part I. Part 11., dealing with the years from 1825 to 1845, 
follows Vignoles’s connection with the fateful period which 
saw the British railway system spring into existence, and, having 
put forth its ramifications over the whole of the United King- 
dom, in the end begin to leap the seas and to extend over the 
civilised world. The pioneer line, the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, had not yet been opened when the Manchester 
people, then as now eagerly on the look-out for the means 
of increased facilities for the conveyance of merchandise 
to and from Liverpool and the sea, welcomed the initiative 
of a Liverpool merchant, and the project of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railway took practical shape. A Bill, backed 
by the name of George Stephenson as engineer, was intro- 
duced and lost in the Parliamentary session 1824-25; but a 
few months after the scheme was again taken up, and Vignoles 
started to work on the surveys under the Messrs. Rennie as 
engineers. In the following session the.Bill was passed after 
a hard struggle, in which, owing to the indisposition of J. 
Rennie, Vignoles bore an even more conspicuous part than his 
abilities would in any other case have claimed for him. No 
sooner was the royal assent obtained than uncertainty regarding 
the whole locomotive question—not finally settled till three 
years later by the famous HXocket at the Rainhill com- 
petition—seems to have turned the directors’ minds once 
more towards Stephenson ; and they proposed that he should 
be associated with Messrs. Rennie as engineers - in - chief. 
Messrs. Rennie, declining to be parties to this arrangement, 
resigned, and George Stephenson was appointed engineer- 
in-chief, while Vignoles remained in the service of the com- 
pany as resident engineer. From this point the narrative, so 
far as it touches the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, neces- 
sarily follows a familiar course ; but there are one or two 
interesting glimpses of ‘Old Geordie,’ between whom and 
Vignoles there seems to have been little or no friendly inter- 
course. 

Mr. Vignoles thinks there is evidence to show that his father 
considered Stephenson’s 4 ft. 84 in. gauge too narrow ; and at 
all events it appears certain that, had Messrs. Rennie remained 
as the engineers-in-chief, 5 ft. 6 in. would have been the gauge of 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, and by consequence 
would probably have become the standard gauge. It is 
impossible that in those days anybody could have clearly 
foreseen the precise practical advantages that the slightly 
wider gauge would have presented, and that in these later 
days of railway races locomotive engineers would sigh and 
wish that they might wake some fine morning to find the 
inexorable 4 ft. 84 in. gauge increased even by one half-inch, 
In the early times Vignoles tried to introduce the longitudinal 
timber runner (or sleeper) and the well-known flange rail which 
still goes by his name ; but notwithstanding the fact that he had 
simply to contend with the barbarous system of stone-bearing 
blocks which was then universal, his system failed to obtain a foot- 
ing until (the younger) Brunel adopted it for the Great Western. 
It is proper to state, however, that the proposal of the longi- 
tudinal runner can in some sort be claimed for the elder Brunel ; 
and that, as every one knows, timber cross-sleepers are now 
practically universal in this country. 

With the completion of the Manchester and Liverpool 
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Railway, Vignoles’s reputation as a railway engineer was estab- 
lished, and work of all sorts flowed inupon him. Amongst other 
work, he reported to high authorities on proposed railways in 
France and in Germany ; he was engineer for the first Irish 
line—the Dublin and Kingstown railway ; engineer to the Irish 
Railway Commissior ; engineer for the Eastern and the Mid- 
land Counties Railways (now parts of the Midland Railway); and 
engineer for the Sheffield and Manchester Railway. The most 
important of the works whose histories are sketched in Part 
III. is the suspension bridge at Kief, undertaken at the request 
of the Emperor Nicholas. Vignoles’s long and busy life closed in 
1875, when he had nearly completed his eighty-third year. Of 
professional honours he had reaped a full share ; and we may 
note not inappropriately that he filled the Chair of Engineering 
in University College, London, for some three years, and lived 
to see some of his successors become famous, among whom was 
Fleeming Jenkin. 


A GOSSIP-GRUBBER. 


Cosmopolitan Recollections. By the Author of Random Recol- 
lections of Courts and Society. London: Ward and Dow- 
ney. 

‘Alexander is rather more than usually inaccurate in his 
statement that Prince A. left the Castle of B. at an hour’s notice 
in consequence of a violent quarrel with his father-in-law, the 
Grand Duke C., which arose because the Prince urged upon the 
Grand Duke’s acceptance, with more enthusiasm than judgment, 
the project of a marriage between his second cousin, the Princess 
D., and the young King of E. This is a farrago of idiotic non- 
sense. As a matter of fact, Prince A. is on the best possible 
terms with the Grand Duke, and the date of his departure 
from B. Castle had been fixed and announced by me more than 
a month ago ; that the Grand Duke is not the Prince's father-in- 
law, but his first cousin once removed ; that the Princess D. is 
not the second cousin but the sister-in-law of Prince A., and that 
there can be no question of her marriage with the King of E. be- 
cause she is only four years old, and he has been married for the 
last seven years. Every one has read this paragraph, mutatis 
mutandis, hundreds of times in the disreputable but ungramma- 
tical and popular newspapers of which it forms one of the staple 
attractions. A ridiculous person has thought fit to expand it into 
a book—nay, into two books, for the title-page of Cosmopolitan 
Recollections announces that it is nota first offence, having been 
preceded by a similar compilation from the same diligent pen 
entitled Random Recollections of Courts and Society. By amerci- 
ful decree of Providence it is not necessary on the present 
occasion to deal with the last-named work, but having read the 
Cosmopolitan Recollections we are inclined to think we should 
have preferred them random. No doubt if fate had willed that 
the random ones should be allotted for our perusal we should 
have wished they were cosmopolitan. 

The author, whose command of the English language is ex- 
ceedingly defective, maunders through two melancholy volumes 
of gossip about emperors, queens, princes, dukes, duchesses— 
grand and plain—of Germany, Russia, Roumania, Servia, Bul- 
garia, Montenegro, Mingrelia, Austria, Italy, France, Spain, 
Bavaria, Holland, and other European countries. Battenbergs, 
Gortchakoffs, Bismarcks, Orleans Princes, Rothschilds, Hohen- 
lohes, the present Pope, and innumerable other personages of 
greater or less importance, are swept in a seething, hetero- 
geneous crowd into his hateful net. He tells us how an 
Emperor ‘ declares that there is no woman in the world so well 
groomed as his wife’; how a Queen is not only ‘the best- 
dressed woman’ in her dominions but also ‘a loving wife and 
a tender mother’; how many minutes one royal Prince 
‘allows himself’ for his breakfast and his dinner, and in 
what terms another is addressed by his school-fellows ; 
what sort of noise an Empress’s knitting-needles make 
when she is holding her tongue; and what a King said, 
‘with deep feeling’ to his bride ‘when he led her from the 
altar.’ The work concludes with a gracious apology to dis- 
tinguished people who have not been mentioned. They are 
assured that the omission ‘must not be attributed to indiffer- 
ence, prejudice, partiality, or ignorance of their merits ; it is 
but the inevitable accident of this lighter form of chronicle, in- 
ferring no premeditated exclusion.’ The circumstances that the 
author says ‘inferring’ when he means ‘implying,’ and that it 
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is rather bewildering to speculate upon whether it is the 
chronicle or the form of the chronicle that he confusedly sup- 
poses to be capable of implying or not implying exclusion, are 
but what he would beautifully call the ‘inevitable accident’ of 
his status as the kind of muddle-headed babbler from whom 
alone a couple of volumes of such unmitigated rubbish could 
proceed. 

One would like to think that all these foolish stories were 
pure invention. If that were the case, and the author in- 
vented them because the public liked to buy them—if he knew 
their value, and smiled at the folly of his dupes—one would have 
a certain measure of sympathy with him. Any successful and 
deliberate quack, who does his victims absolutely no harm 
beyond inducing them to waste a shilling or two for his benefit 
deserves to escape the unqualified condemnation of the judicious 
observer. The faculties which procure food, clothes, and lodg- 
ing for their owner without seriously injuring any one else are 
in themselves respectable. Or again, if the author had collected 
his information by strict personal interrogation of the persons 
of whom he writes, their wives, their nearest relations, or their 
body-servants, and had in no case accepted a more dubious 
narrative than those persons alone could give, there would 
be in the result of his labours something attractive almost 
to the point of sublimity. A really genuine miscellaneous 
memoir by the valets of kings and ministers would be 
charming. But there is no good ground for the hope that 
Cosmopolitan Recollections was compiled in either of these 
ways. On the contrary, their perusal conjures up a mourn- 
ful vision of their author painfully collecting his informa- 
tion from such books as the wise men of Gotha write, 
from the columns of a thousand gossiping newspapers, from 
his predecessors in the same field of literature, from any- 
where and everywhere except out of his own head; until, 
muddled and worried with conflicting scraps of tittle-tattle and 
with painful research into the certainly uninteresting and the 
probably untrue, the poor man cannot remember—if he ever 
knew—the difference between ‘infer’ and ‘imply,’ or the neces- 
sities of the ordinary rules of grammar. Contemplating this 
depressing spectacle, the charitably disposed reader will find 
that the righteous indignation aroused in his bosom by such 
waste of harmless paper and honest ink is almost quenched in 
pity for the miserable culprit. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Mr. Mackail’s version in English prose of 7he £clogues and 
Georgics of Virgil (London: Rivington) is a book of singular 
elegance and beauty, and also an excellent crib. But as a piece 
of English prose it leaves much to be desired. Mr. Lang has 
spoiled us all with his Odyssey and his 7heocritus, or perhaps 
we should find Mr. Mackail a great deal better than we do. 
To put it shortly, Mr. Lang’s work reads like an original, while 
Mr. Mackail’s is plainly a translation. Virgil is of all men the 
most difficult to apparel in any other fashion than his own ; but 
he is also of all men the most suggestive and inspiring. To 
read him is to become tinctured with a something of his own 
mysterious and haunting melodies ; and one cannot help think- 
ing that if Mr. Lang had Englished Zhe Eclogues we should 
have found a Virgilian echo in his cadences, a Virgilian note 
in his diction, a touch of Virgilian completeness in his phrase. 
That is the kind of quality we miss in Mr. Mackail, whose 
work, for all its merits, is less good literature than we had 
hoped and expected it would be. 

The Complete Words and Phrases Concordance to the Poems 
and Songs of Robert Burns (Glasgow: Kerr) which Mr. J. B. 
Reid has given to the world is in every sense a monumental 
work. To say that Mr. Reid has set down ‘ over 11,400 words 
and 52,000 quotations’ is to say everything. His text is that 
of the first editions which were prepared and passed for press 
by Burns himself, so that his work is clean of the improvements 
of later editors, who have evidently, as he says, been un- 
able to rid themselves of the idea that, ‘although Burns was a 
genius, he was also a ploughman, and therefore deficient in 
critical taste’—who, in other words, have failed to recognise that 
Burns was one of the greatest artists in style that ever lived. 
From every point of view Mr. Reid’s achievement deserves the 
warmest commendation. It was a thing to do, and it is a thing 
to be proud of having done. 
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In Zyne Chylde: My Life and Teaching (London: Hazell) 
Dr. Joseph Parker gives a half-pennyworth of information 
and an intolerable deal of pious exhortation. He seems to 
have meant his book to be a kind of Wahrheit und Dichtung 
aus meinem Leben; but in truth it is like nothing else than a 
sermon of three hundred and fifty pages or thereby. The 
autobiographer is a chartered egotist, and Dr. Parker is no 
exception to the rule. But the doctrine so predominates that 
itis hard to get either picture or history. Parables succeed 
parables ; after an exposition of Aaron’s theology comes a dis- 
cussion in which the author vanquishes a sceptical assailant 
by telling him that he is insane, and emitting various texts of 
Scripture ; and the book goes on and on in the same round, 
reading equally well backwards and forwards. In fact, it is only 
in the opening chapters that it has the semblance of a bio- 
graphy. As for the sermons and parables, they are always 
couched in language which may be effective when spoken 
loudly at large masses of people but whose constant fortissimo 
is wearisome in print. 

The second number of Messrs. Blackwood’s excellent new 
series of republications from Maga, entitled 7ravel, Adventure, 
and Sport, opens with Lord Wolseley’s articles on the Red 
River Expedition, originally published in 1870-71. There is 
also a thrilling account of a remarkable preservation from 
death at sea, as well as other interesting papers. Altogether 
this number is worthy of the fame of Blackwood. 

The reprints in the Bibliothéque Miniature (Paris : Marpon 
et Flammarion) of Pau/ et Virginie and La Fontaine’s Fades 
are very neat ; but the type is so small that the edition must be 
meant for Germany alone. In this way the eyes of German 
children will suffer and Sedan will be avenged. Un Divorce, 
etc.,par Eugéne Guyon (Paris: Jouaust), is one of three short 
nouvelles republished by the editor of La Patrie. They are 
quite pleasant, though the theme of the one which gives its 
title to the booklet is treated in a way which to brutal Britons 
is distinctly comic, which is not exactly what M. Guyon meant 
it to be. 

The Rhuvaig Smuggler, by Adam Barbour (Edinburgh and 
Glasgow : Menzies), which appeared in the /euz//eton of a pro- 
minent weekly, is republished in the form familiar in the railway 
stall. The story is not a success, either in its serious aspect as 
the vehicle of particular views on the crofter question, or in its 
literary quality as a travesty of the events which immediately 
preceded and followed the late Park deer raid. At Odd 
Minutes, by G. M. A. Hornby, is a collection of extracts from 
poets and religious writers, one or two for every day of the 
year. The pieces are judiciously chosen, and show a wide 
range of reading ; and the book is neat and pretty. We have 
also received Zhe Parnell Commission: the Opening Speech 


Sor the Defence (London : Macmillan), delivered by Sir Charles 


Russell, ‘carefully revised by the author’; a new and cheap 
edition of Mrs. Walford’s well-known novel J/r. Smith (Lon- 
don: Spencer Blackett); a new edition of Miss Bayle’s 
Romance (London : Unwin), by W. Fraser Rae ; a new edition 
of The Land of the Vikings; a Popular Guide to Norway 
(London : Scott), by C. Jurgenson, which appears opportunely 
at the beginning of the tourist season ; a new edition of Roddery 
under Arms (London: Macmillan), by Rolf Boldrewood ; a 
new pocket edition of Lays of Middle Age (Edinburgh : Black- 
wood) by James Hedderwick; a series of useful Notes on 
Shakespeare's Play of the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ (London : Bell) 
by T. Duff Barnett ; the third part of the new issue of Green’s 
Short History of the English People (London: Macmillan) : 
with a Zaif’s Analysis; and a brochure entitled Greyfriars 
Church, Aberdeen; What it Was, What it ts, and what it 
Ought to Be (Aberdeen : Free Press Office), containing excellent 
papers by the Rev. James Cooper and ex-Dean of Guild Walker. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FicTIon. 


Cashel Byron’s Profession. By G. Bernard Shaw. 1 vol. 
London : Walter Scott. 

Hilary St. Fohn. By Mrs. A. Price. London: Hurst. 2 vols. 

Mr. Smith. By Mrs. L. B. Walford. 1 vol. London: 
Blackett. 

Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Florence Marryat, 
etc. iI vol. London: Chatto. 





The Search for Basil Lyndhurst. By R. N. Cary. London: 
Bentley. 2 vols. 

The Story of Alastair Bhan Comyn. By Lady Middleton. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 1 vol. 

The Wrong Box. By R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
London: Longmans. 1 vol. 


History. 


Celtic Ireland. By Sophie Bryant. London: Kegan Paul. 5s. 
The Hansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern. London: Unwin. 5s. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


A South Window. By Dr. G. F. Pentecost. London : Hodder. 

Socrates and Christ. By R. M. Wenley. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 

MISCELLANEA. 

Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia. Edited by Charles Annandale. 
Glasgow : Blackie. 6s. 

Blots and Blemishes. London: The Leadenhall Press. 

How the Poor Live, etc. By George R. Sims. 1 vol. Lon- 
don: Chatto. 

Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers. Voli. By 
J. P. Mahaffy. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare's Funeral, and other Papers. By Sir Edward 
Hamley. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

Summer Legends. By Rudolph Baumbach. Translated from 
the German. 1 vol. London: Scott. 

The War Scare in Europe. London: Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 


ForEIGN. 


Den svenk-norska unionen. O. Alin. I.,8vo. Stockholm : 
Norstedt. 3 kr. 

Der Weg zum Himmel. Von K. v. Heigel. Minchen: 
Bassermann. 5 m. 

Die Macht der Feder. Von Ph. Bogler. 8vo. Danzig: 
Hinstorff. 3 m. 

Gesammelte Abhandlungen. Von A. Schmidt. 8vo. Berlin: 
Reimer. 7 m. 

Geschichte der Universitat Basel, 1532-1632. Von R. Thom- 
men. 8vo. Basel: Detloff. 6m. 40 pf. 

Grundriss der german. Philologie. Von H. Paul. 1. lfg. 
Strassburg: Tribner. 4m. 

Liornementation des reliures modernes. Par M. Michel. 
Amiens: Hecquet. 20 fr. 

Opuscula entomologica. C. G. Thomson. Fasc. 13. Lund: 
Gleerup. 4kr. 500. 

Phlanzenbiologische Schilderungen. Von K. Goebel. I., 8vo. 
Marburg: Elwert. 14 m. 

Poetiske Skrifter. N. F. S. Grundvig. 7 del. Kopenhagen : 
Schonberg. 7 kr. 25 6. 

Sganarelle, ou le Cocu Imaginaire. Par Moliére. Notes par A. 
Vitu. 16mo. Paris: Librairie des Biblioph. 4 fr. 50 c. 

Tre politiske problemer. F. Oldenburg. 8vo. Kopenhagen : 
Lehman. 3 kr. 506. 


SUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Royal Route via Crinan and Caled: nian Canals.) 
a THE Royal Mail Steamer COI U MBA, with passen- 
ers only, sails from Glasgow Daily at 7 a.m., from 


me enone at 8.50 a.m., for Oban, Fort William, Inver- 
5 » ness, Lochawe, Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, 
Islay, Stornoway, etc. 


' ee Official Guide, 3d.; Ilustrated 6d. and 1s. 
Time Bill with Map and Fares free from the owner, 
DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119 Hore Street, Giascow. 


De°e!rG & S's EE. C.H WN-1 E; 
90 GEORGE STREET, 
Beg to Invite Inspection of the FIRST-CLASS ETCHINGS by 


the Famous Etcher, R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A., 
After Celebrated Pictures by VELASQUEsS and Tirian. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


S a. & me & - © G&G, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


WacGons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FoR Hirg. 














TODD & CO, TREATHS, CROSSES, 
FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 


7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 
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Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


THE CASKET LETTERS 
AND MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


By T. F. HENDERSON. 


‘ With full historical knowledge, careful regard to logic, and admir- 
able taste, he goes over the whole ground.’—Zizverpool Mercury. 

‘Curiously entertaining.’—/rish Times. 

‘ Very interesting and impartial.’— Weekly Dispatch. 

‘ Easily manageable and readable.’—Saturday Review. 

‘One more proof of the enduring interest of everything connected 
with Mary Stuart.’—S¢. James’ Gazette. 


A. & CG BLACK, EDINBURGH. 


VOLUME II. ISSUED THIS DAY. 
In Eight Quarterly Vols., 8v0, 512 pp. Cloth 6s. or Half-Morocco 8s. 6d. each. 


BLACKIE’S 
MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 


A Handy-Book of Reference on all Subjects and for all Readers. 
EDITED By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


EDITOR OF ‘ OGILVIE’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, ETC. 


WITH NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND A 
SERIES OF MAPS. 


‘Promises to suit the wants of a large and increasing section of the public. On 
the whole, the editor may be congratulated on having performed an exceedingly 
difficult task so far satisfactorily.'—A theneum. 

_ * Will be an exceedingly useful work of reference. It is modern in the sense that 
its information is carefully brought up to date. The facts given, so far as we have 
tested them, are wonderfully accurate.’"—St. James’ Gazette. 

‘The articles are distinguished by accuracy not less than by succinctness. We 
have been particularly struck with the scientific, geographical, and legal articles. 
The work is being admirably supervised by Dr. Annandale.’—Sfectator. 





BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, AND DUBLIN. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


A Record and Review. 


THe SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly at the cost 

of Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con- 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davin Hannay, 
W. E. Heniey, Cosmo Monxkuovse, Epmunp Gosst, J. MACLAREN CosBan, 
HvucGu Hauisurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace Hutcuinson, Rev. Dr. J. G. 
McPuerson, Eustace BALFour, Wm. ARCHER, Sir GEorGE DouGtas, Dr. 
Fevcxin, W. B. Yeats, Professor Lewis CAMPBELL, J. M. BARRIE, RICHARD 
Garnett, GRAHAM R. Tomson, ANDREW Lana, and R. L. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BALFour, Jos—EPpH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RoseBery, Lewis Morris, Tuomas Keitn, Sir GeEorGe OTTo 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Prt Lasoucuers, J. A. FrouDE, WALT 
Wartmay, Joserxn Lister, H. M. Stantey, H. Ripek HaGGarD, Tom Morris, 
Henrik Issen, Rosert BrowninG, Mr. Ropertson SmitH, Mr. CocHRAN- 
Patrick, and M. Cuarcor. 

The sequence of Notes on Scientific Agriculture—Grass Mixtures, Plant Life 
above and below ground, etc.—will be found of practical use by everybody 
interested in the question. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. Smitu anp Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 


_— OFFICES: 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
142 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


ATALOGUE OF ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


Including Many Rare and Curious Works on 
ScortisH BioGrarxy, History, TopoGraruy, Poems and BALLADS, etc. 
32 pages, containing upwards of goo Titles. Gratis and Post Free. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


TILLIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 














OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anp Straw DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, PoTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 








| Society of Public Analysts. 


|. atid nae AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 


AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH. 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEoRGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


W. S. BROWN. 


MANUFACTURING CABINETMAKER AND UPHOLSTERER 
THE ARTISTIC FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
65 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Please Note Initials and Address. No Connection with any other Firm 
of the same Name in Edinburgh. 





S PECIAL NOTICE. 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘SKERRY- 
VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Sold only by 
JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLace, EDINBURGH. 

Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS 
Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 




















57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 











R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 


HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 

_NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 


DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 


| 136 HIGH STREET (orposire CockBuRN STREET), EDINBURGH 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 

-_ 2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


Luk. EDINBURGH. 









TELEPHONE No. 217. 


ARCHIBALD ST RANG 
COACH HIRER 
6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD’S ROW. 
(12 DUNDONALD STREET. 
49 INDIA STREET. 
(8 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
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“SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, ‘one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 40 ft. by 4oft. by 16ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft. 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 


The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peters 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 

The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary schoo! ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea c LAO PNU 
Cc =~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester: CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
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SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. | 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 





In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
























ESTABLISHED 1812. Seedsmen 
24 FREDERICK STREET wd 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN EDINBURGH a 
For Furniture of Guaranteed Quality. Royal 
aa Warrants 
J. M. POLLOCK & CO. To HLM the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS AND GENERAL HOUSE ia crite 


FURNISHERS, 
Beg to draw particular attention to their £16, 10s. 





SPECIALITIES. 

4-feet Walnut (Complete) Bedroom Suite, £16 10 
6-feet ~~ Oak Sideboard, with 3 bevel plates in back (and fully fitted), £16 10 
Dining Room Suite, Solid Oak, consisting of 6 Small Chairs, Lady’s 

and Gent.’s Easy Chairs and Couch, seated upholstered and 

covered in Leather or Morocco Cloths, : . £1610 

Inspection of Stock and Prices in their Showrooms, 
24 FREDERICK STREET, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


will clearly demonstrate the advantage of dealing direct with the Manufacturers. (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 


FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo .s, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
Sole Makers. 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


























Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days, Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 


PRICE | PRICE 
Tft.Ginby6f. . . . 2016 9 | I2ft——by Of... . £119 6 
9 ,, —— by 6 ” . . . I I 0 | 12 +) ——— by 10,, 6 in. . 2 5 6 
Sn.—w?,, Oe... 146 | @,—wee,... 288 
8,— 9,, . . . I 9 6 13 », 6 in, by am . . . 218 6 
0,,6inby9,, ... 146 | 6, —b, ..: 366 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. &@ A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN Douctas, at the Scots Opserver OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
























